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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Tue chapters in this book gal with the 
difficult question of Grammar in relation to 
Composition, and suggest various ways in which 
Composition may prove a useful handmaid to 
other subjects, and ways in which it may be 
utilized to foster the corporate life of the school, 

Frequent references to chapters in Volume I. 
occur in these pages, For the reader’s con- 
venience the Contents of Volume I. are given 
on page 6° 

The writer’s thanks are due to Miss F. E. 
Taffs, B.A., who has very kindly assisted in the 


revision of the proof sheets. 
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GRAMMAR & 
I 


HE days when gzammar was taught for its own 
sake have passed. It is only those unfortunate 
schools which still lie bound by the traditions 

of the last generation that specialize in grammar as a 
** school subject.” 

Grammar, however, must still be taught. There is 
a tendency on the part of many of us, remembering as 
we do the hours of hopeless drudgery spent in utterly 
useless parsing and learning of absurd definitions, to 
dispense witk it altogether. Such a course is almost as 
extreme as thé old one we have forsaken. Grammar is 
taught to-day mainly for the sake of composition and 
reading. It is no longer a subject in itself, but a very 
useful handmaid to two others—and those the most 
important in the curriculum. Grammar is no longer 
* a mental exercise in a purely abstract subject," but a 
means whereby we can correct faulty composition and 
faulty speech, and a help in unravelling the complex 
and difficult passages we meet in our general reading. 

It is the former use, the application of grammar to 
problems in composition, which falls within the scope of 


these article. — ,, e. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF GRAMMAR? 


No teacher believes the popular fallacy that grammar 
teaches people to speak correctly. It may help; it un- 
doubtedly does if properly applied. But people speak 
as they hear; their accent, their construction, and even 
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their vocabulary are those of the persons with whom 
they associate. Who^haà not felt despair at hearing a 
boy who in school speaks perfect English, yelling com- 
ments across the playground in the argot of the gutter ? 

Now people write much as they speak, especially when 
they are interested and absorbed in the subject on which 
they are writing. Teachers are quite used to the dis- 
covery of bad grammar, slang, azd worse in compositions 
written by eager pupils whose interest in their subject 
has carried them away. How far will the teaching of 
grammar assist in the eradication of these bad habits ? 
Only so far as it is directly and continually employed in 
the correction of children's written and spoken English. 
It is in this direction that grammar may be of real 
service. Children are not merely told that a sentence 
is wrong, but why it is wrong; they are not merely told 
how it should be expressed, but why it should be so ex- 
pressed. Inother words, the correction of faulty sentences 
becomes an act of reason and not an act of mere imitation. 

Grammar is useful, too, in dealing with colloquialisms 
—in particular, those peculiarities of speech arising out 
of local dialects. Grammar, in fact, is not infrequently 
the only means of successful attack upon certain collo- 

. quialisms of this type—those which violate the laws of 
| grammar, and are not mere peculiarities of local pro- 
nunciation. 

Grammar provides a valuable form of mental gym- 
nastics even when only the useful parts of it are taught. 
But the Board's “ Suggestions for the Teaching of 
English" deprecates the use of grammar solely in this way, 
especially if time is wasted in the mechanical drudgery 
which is involved * in dealing with grammatical techni- 
calities which are of no real importance "—that is to say 
with grammatical technicalities which are useless when 
they have been acquired. 
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* 4 knowledge of grammar will be useless unless a child 
is taught continually to apply’ if to correcting bis own 
English, and to ascertaining accurately the precise meaning 
of any difficult or involved passage which be may meet in 
the books given him to read.” : 


WHAT GRAMMAR IS TO BE TAUGHT? 

The Board of Ediwation are explicit on this 
matter. 

'The main points may be summarized as follows :— 

1. Children should know the names, and should under- 
stand the functions of the different parts of speech. 

2. They should know the rules upon which the con- 
struction of a sentence is based, and the rules by which 
a sentence can be analysed into its component parts. 

3. They should understand the functions of the phrase, 


the clause and the sentence. 
4. They should bè “ familiar with such elementary 


terms as subject, object, singular, plural, active, passive, 
auxiliary.” In other words, children should understand 
clearly the various terms which are found essential and 
time-saving in dealing with simple problems of analysis 
and syntax. 2 

It is significant that in referring to useless lumber 
formerly demanded by Examining Bodies in the grammar” 
test, the Suggestions specifically mention “ the kind 
and gender, of nouns, the classification of verbs into 
* strong? and ‘ weak,’ and thg different kinds of adjec- 
tives,” as examples of the kinel of grammar that should 
nor be taught. 

All grammar teaching should be linked up with the 
composition, even in those lessons devoted to more or 
less formal treatment of the subject. We must not 
* waste lesson after lesson on such monotonous and 
profitless occupations as * picking out? parts of speech 
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from a reading book, and compiling them into meaning- 
less lists.” Further, be it noted, “ the practice of learning 
grammatical definitions by rote is to be deprecated? Any 
explanation given by the teacher to the class, or by the 
pupil to the teacher, must rest upon a complete under- 
standing of the use of words in sentences, and of the 
structure of the sentences themselves. 

Finally, there must be someetrect formal teaching of 
Grammar—“it cannot be left entirely to incidental 
teaching”; and our grammar scheme must (1) fulfil a 
really practical purpose, and (2) it must bé free from 
obsolete and burdensome pedantries, This formal 
treatment begins in “ schools for older scholars,” when 
children have “ acquired reasonable command of ordinary 
language.” 

HOW TO BEGIN 

Every experienced teacher has his own “way of com- 
mencing the more or less formal treatment of grammar. 
But every teacher who wishes to link his grammar directly 
with his composition teaching must begin with the simple 
Sentence. 

Let us pick up a fairly modern class book of English 
grammar and see how it begins the study of the simple 
sentence. Here it is:— * Tue SENTENCE. Definition ! 
A sentence is — — ———," and so forth, This is 
fundamentally wrong. No grammar lesson—no lesson 
of any kind, in fact, should begin with a definition. If 
we must have a definition, it should come at the end of 
the lesson, and not at tke beginning. Our grammar 
book does not help us. We turn to common sense. 

All children who can express themselves at all in words 
know that we cannot say anything until we have some- 
thing to talk about. Where is that something before we 
Say it or write it? In our minds. What isit? Itisa 
thought. We must have ideas first; we must have a 
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thought. Then we can express it in words, spoken or 
written. When we write a composition we have a number 
of thoughts, one after another, and write them down in 
turn. If our composition is to be a long one, we find it 
wise to jot down our thoughts roughly, just as they occur 
to us; and then to put these thoughts in proper order, 
before we actually begin to write the composition, 
Thoughts come first. E 

When we say what is in our minds we express our 
thoughts. Suppose we have a simple thought about a 
boy. We express it in words :— 


“The boy ran home." 


Directly we say or write this thought down we have 
composed a sentence. This sentence is not the thought ; 
it is our way of expressing it—our way of letting others 
know what we have thought. A sentence is made up 
of words; a thoughteis a far more wonderful and mys- 
terious thing. A sentence is not a thought, but our way 
of expressing a thought in words. 

Can we express our thoughts in any other way ? Look 
at a boy's face when you tell him good news! He need 
not express his thought ih words; you know it from 
his face. You can tell, too, by other signs—especially by 
gesture—what thoughts people have in their minds. 
Indeed, there is little doubt but that long, long ago, 
before men had learned to talk to one another, they 
expressed their thoughts by signs—by gestures. Even 
now, when we haye words in plenty, we often feel the 
need of gesture to make our meaning full, and forcible, 
and clear. Watch an orator. Notice what a Frenchman 
does whilst he is speaking. 

Musicians express their thoughts in their music; 
artists in their pictures; and sculptors in their statues. 
But the commonest, and therefore the most generally 
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useful way of expressing what we think, is by spoken or 
written words which" make sentences. Æ sentence ex- 
presses a thought in words. 


— THE SENTENCE AND THE PHRASE 

Suppose we say: “ The boy "—Aand then stop. Have 
we expressed a thought? No! We have merely ex- 
pressed a single idea, which is the beginning or a part of 
a thought. We must say sorfething about the boy in 
order to make a thought. Suppose we say, “ The boy 
ran home.” We have a complete thought expressed here. 
It consists of two ideas—'* the boy ” and * ran home.” 
Before we can have a thought we must think something 
about something. Before we can make a sentence we 
must say something about something. 

“Ran home” is not a sentence. “The boy” is not 
a sentence. But put both together in proper order, and 
we have a sentence. 

* The boy ran home” expresse a complete thought, 
and, therefore, it is a sentence. We have thought of 
something; we have thought something about it, and 
have set it down in words. 

Words that express part of a thought make what are 
called phrases. A phrase expresses a single idea—not a 
- thought. “The boy” is a phrase. “Ran home" is 
another phrase. Put both together in proper order, and 
we have a sentence. Is proper order important? Try 
it and see. Suppose we say “ Ran home the boy.” We 
think at once that it dezs not “ make sense." This is 
not quite true perhaps, ‘as we shallzee later; but we 
much prefer “ the boy ran home." 

EXERCISES 

Here are some ideas, expressed by phrases. Add other 
ideas to them, and make them thoughts expressed by 
Sentences — . 
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I. (a) A little FA, E ONG ILI 
(6) The brown dog ...... SA sciet ich er sits 
(c) Railway trains arees sone reann rre etes 


(d) Aeroplanes 


OaIchncBrownosess mee ondee s tuse. is eq Men 
(2) ANUN ie veis s desi spus os arene esit es 
(D Little Boy Blue mesere eses ees 

(i) Jack the Giant-Killer 


TT. (2) dee tasted tete efile tn walked slowly by. 
(D). oath sien e oU e rate thought unkind things. 
(OS Meroe este taa ees cawed loudly from the tree. 
(d) s oves eee ere des seh sive els SLOleuds fate POOSGS 
(OTROS ET tor acer DEDE Cag rushed madly by, 
(Qa ORE UE OUO ses. sat in his corner. 
(B) o rens Ad am Ehara lay low and said nothing. 


uui esaet. both went out. 
. brought home the money. 


Now look at the sentences you have made. Every one 
says something about something. Every one expresses 
a thought you had about something or somebody. 

In every one there afe two main ideas expressed, 
(1) What you are talking about, (2) what you say about , 
what you are talking about. In our sentence, “ ‘The boy 
ran home,” we have (1) * the boy,” and (2) “ ran home,” 
which is what we say about the boy. What we talk about 
in a sentence is the subject of opr sentence. Pick out the 
subjects of the segtences youehave written. What we 
say about the subject is called the predicate of the sentence. 
Never mind why at present. Now pick out the predicates 
of the sentences you have written. 

Every sentence consists of these two main parts, 
(1) the subject, and (2) the predicate. Write down six 
new sentences about anything*you please, and underline 
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once the subject in each. Show which is the predicate by 
underlining it with double lines. 

In the same way show which are the subjects, and 
which the predicates in each of the following sentences, 
when you have written them :— 

(2) Write six sentences about horses. 


» » » » bees. 
(QE » $ fairies. 
(2) » » » » London. 
(NS » f » holidays. 

iè 
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HEN children are able to pick out easily the 
general subjecss and predicates of simple 
sentences, and can form simple sentences from 

given subjects or predicates, the teacher can take them 
a step farther. There is some danger in keeping a class 
too long at one kind of exercise. The teacher should go 
on as soon as his pupils are ready. He should not con- 
tinue grinding away at simple sentences and subjects for 
three weeks, say, just because his syllabus states that 
three weeks is the time allotted for the work. Children 
like to feel tat they are “ getting on,” and if we can 
maintain this attitude by providing them with new 
materials we should not hesitate to do it. Grammar is 
tiresome very often because the teacher is unwise and 
unenterprising. 
QUESTIONS 

All the sentences we have studied so far are of the 
same kind. They all express thoughts in the same way. 
They simply make statements. 

But sometimes when we express our thoughts in words, 
we do not make a statement, because we do not think it 
that way. Often, for instance, we want to ask a question. 
Let us see what happens in thi case. 

Suppose we say, “‘ The brown dog has a kind master." 
This isa statement. We know what we are talking about : 
we know that the brown dog has a kind master, and we 
say so. But suppose we do zo: know it. Suppose we 
want to know whether the brown dog has a kind master, 
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what do we say? We ask, ** Has the brown dog a kind 
master ?" We alter tne order of the words, and we say 
them in a different way, raising our voices at the end of 
the sentence. 

Now when we write this sentence for other people 
to read we generally warn them that the sentence is a 
question by putting a little question sign at the end of 
it. When this question sign catches the reader’s eye— 
and his eye sees it long before he comes to the end of 
the sentence if he is reading aloud—he knows that he must 
raise his voice question-fashion at the close of the sentence. 
So no question should ever be written without putting 
the question sign at its end instead of the ordinary full 
stop. To forget this is to make a bad mistake in com- 
position. 

We have seen that in asking questions we alter the order 
of the words of a statement. Sometimes we must do 
something else. Suppose we saw a koy laughing we could 
make the following statement: ‘The boy laughed.” 
But suppose we were not quite sure whether he laughed or 
not, what should we ask? We should ask, * Did the 
boy laugh?” Here we have altered the sentence in 
another way in order to turn it from a statement into a 
question. We need learn no rules for this; all we have 
to do is to use our common sense in the matter. 


EXERCISES 

I.—The following sentences are statements, Those 
who wrote or said them knew what they said to be true. 
"They state facts. Now, suppose that the speakers or 
writers were not sure, but wanted to know. ‘Turn each 
statement into its question form :— 

(a) The boy had some sweets in his pocket. 

(b) The soldier gave him a silver coin. 

(c) Railway trains go at a high speed, 
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(2) Squirrels have long bushy tails. 

(e) The girl with the yellow locks whispered to her 
companion. 

(f) The blind fiddler can easily find his way along the 
street. 

(g) Down the road ran the boy. 

(4) In our village there are several farmhouses, 

() I am going to learg how to swim. 


IL—The following sentences are questions. Turn 
each into a statement of fact. Pick out subject and 
predicate in each :— 

(a) Has your brother finished his homework ? 

(4) Did John say when he would be ready ? 

(? Have I to come to your house to-day ? 

(d) Can you help me to carry this heavy box ? 

(e) Shall I go with you to London to-morrow ? 

(f) Will he believe me ? 

(g) Is it raining, or is it fine to-day ? 

(P) Do you think you can do it for him ? 

(i) If you can come, when can we expect you ? 


III.—Some of the following sentences are statements ; 
others are questions. Show which are questions by 
putting the question-mark after each. Then turn each 
statement into its question form, and each question into ^ 
its statement form :— 


(a) Along the banks he found many beautiful flowers. 
(b) Has your father caught apy fish to-day. 

(c) Will you give me a shilling. 

(d) Please tell me if I am wrong. 

(e) Is this all the money you can give. 

(f) Has the house been shut up for several days, 

(e) IE he arrives will you let me know. 

(4) Birds often fly far in search of food. 

(i) It seems to rain very often in holiday week, 
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, COMMANDS 

We have seen that sentences may be statements or 
questions. Here is yet another kind :— 

“ Come to me at once.” 

Does it make a statement ? Does it ask a question ? 
It does neither. It gives an order. It issues a command. 
We often find it necessary to express our thoughts in 
this way. Even if we say “ Pléase ? first, such sentences 
are commands. 

Examine the following commands :— 

(a) Here! boy. 

(b) Shut the door. 

(c) Please shut the door. 

(d) Kindly shut the door. 

(e) Be good enough to shut the door. 

How do they differ? They are all commands, but 
some are much more polite than others. Pick out which 
you think is the rudest of all. Why ? 

Look at our first sentence again. ‘Come to me at 
once.” 

What is the subject of the sentence? It looks as 
though there were no subject$ but if there is no subject 
we cannot have a sentence. And this is a sentence. 
Where is the subject ? Suppose we leave it for a moment 
and find the predicate. The predicate is “ Come to me 
at once,” and that seems to be the whole sentence! Of 
course, it cannot be. Who is to come at once? The 
person to whom the command is addressed. Why is 
the person not named ? Because when we give commands 
we address them to the person who is to carry them out, 
and therefore it is waste of time for us to name him. It 
might even be rude of us to do so. We might say, for 
example, * You come to me at once,” which is what we 
really mean ; but it seems rather rude to put it that way. 
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“You” is, however, the real subject of the sentence. 
Indeed, it is nearly always the subject of a command— 
it must be! 


EXERCISE 
| Here is a little talk between two boys, Tom and Harry. 
| Read what they say and pick out (1) sentences that are 
Í 
| i 


plain statements, (2) sentences that are questions, and 
| (3) sentences that are commands :— 
" Tom : Where are you going, Harry ? 
1 i Harry : I am walking as far as the river. Come along. 
| Tom: I must hurry back. How long will it take us ? 
| Harry : We can be there and back again in half an hour. 
Tom : Catch hold of this basket. Be careful. It has 
a live lizard inside. 

Harry: Where did you catch it? I hate lizards, 
I keep tadpoles. They are much more interesting. 

Tom : Why don’teyou like lizards ? I hate tadpoles. 

© Harry: I am going to the river to get tadpoles. It 
is great fun catching them. Come and try. 

Tom: Have you tried catching lizards? It is far 
better fun. 

NOUNS AND VERBS 

The task of “ picking out” parts of speech soone 
becomes a depressing one. Children, as a rule, have no 
difficulty in distinguishing “ name-words,” and very little 
in discovering “ words that tell what something or some- 
body does.” Such work hasothe disadvantage that it 
cannot very wellobe profitably and interestingly linked 
with composition. But it has to be done. 

The chief difficulties will occur with the verbs. There 
are many verbs which do not “ express actions,” There 
are compound verbs which often give trouble. And 
there is the common tendency to include the modifying 
adverb with the verb as expressing part of the action— 
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which in some cases it undoubtedly does, Only practice 
on the part of the pupils and patience on the part of the 
teacher will overcome these little difficulties. 

Nouns and verbs begin to be interesting when we show 
how they are related in sentences. We need say nothing 
at first about “ number” and “ person” and * tense.” 
Let children at first say what is right because they feel 
it to be right. Then show wh; it is right. 

Take the following sentence for example :— 

“The man hunts in the forest." Find the subject 
and the predicate. Underline the nouns and the verbs. 
Which noun is the important one in the sentence ? Why ? 
Suppose, instead of “man,” we say * men?; what 
other change must we make in the sentence if it is to be 
correct ? 

Proceed in the same way with several sentences. 
Children readily see that the form of tlie verb alters 


according to the number of the sübject—that, in fact, 


the verb must have the same number as its subject. 
The use of the terms “ singular ” and “ plural ” presents 
no difficulty. 

Now we have the necessary grammatical knowledge to 
correct errors in composition of the following type :— 

(a) They comes up to me and they says it is time to go. 

(b) Tom and Harry goes to the riverside. 

(c) Each of the boys have a fishing-net. 

(d) The station of the kite balloons were heavily 

bombed. E os 

(e) When the guns go off it makes‘a loud noise. 

The question of “ person ” may be tackled in the same 
fashion. 'The teacher proceeds to show írom selected 
examples the fitness of certain forms of the verb ac- 
cording as the subject stands for the person speaking, the 
person spoken to, or the person spoken of. Children will 
readily correct such errors as :— 
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(a) You comes with me to-days 

(b) I says to him it is hot. ° 

(e) He go to London to-morrow. 
And may thus be led to see that the verb changes in 
form for person as well as number, and finally that a verb 
must agree with its subject in number and person. 

Exercises in giving the plural forms of nouns in the 
singular, and vice-versa ;®in using accurately the simple 
verb forms to correspond with the number and person 
of the subject ; and in correcting sentences which violate 
any of the simple rules which the class has laid down in 
regard to these matters, all help to fix the knowledge 
the pupils have gained. 


9c 
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UCH of the * formal teaching of grammar ” will 

naturally be done in the special lessons set apart 

for grammar. But, as already shown, a 

great deal of very useful work in this connection can 
be, and should be, done in the composition lessons. 


ADJECTIVES AND COMPOSITION 


Adjectives are as easy to deal with as are nouns and 
verbs. Children readily distinguish them when once 
the function of each is made clear. After a very few 
exercises in * picking out ? adjectives, the task becomes 
depressing, and pupils lose interest. But they will find 
adjectives very fascinating things when the composition 
teacher shows how important is the part they play 
in nearly all the most interesting stories and descriptions 
we read. 

Children begin to look upon adjectives with con- 
siderable respect when they realize that these words are 
invaluable to.authors who wish to make their stories 
vivid and real; and when they tkemselves begin to 
handle them as valuable instruments or valuable materials 
should be handled. 

Assuming, then, that the pupils understand quite 
well what adjectives are, what work they do, and how 
they should rightly be used in sentences—nearly all of 
which should have been taught in the formal grammar 
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lessons—we may proceed to set exercises of the following 
types :— 

I.—Wiite down as many adjectives as you can which 
are suitable for use with these nouns :— 

(a) Inkpot ; cloud ; clock. 

(P) Promise; cap ; zebra. 

` (à Mountain ; gulf; river. 

I (d) Apple; cheek; hair. 
| (e) House ; happiness ; fortune. 
II.—Write down lists of adjectives which are likely 
i to be useful to you in describing :— 
i (a) A fight ; a race ; a football match. 

(b) River scenery ; mountain scenery ; the sea. 
|^ EN (c) A sunset; a frosty morning; a windy day. 

(d) A flower; a baby; a very old man. 

() Town life; country life. 

IIL—Write down other adjectives which mean the 
same, or almost the same, as each of the following :— 

(a) Strong ; foolish ; wild. 

(b) Cruel; clever ; clear. 

(c) Short; wise; difficult. 

(d) Empty ; lazy ; stupid. 

(e) Happy ; thoughtful ; weak. 

IV.—Write down adjectives which mean the opposite, 
or very nearly the opposite, of those used in II. 

'The next step, obviously, is £o get pupils to construct 
oral or written sentences containing the words in answer 
to III. and IV. 

It sometimes happens that a single adjective will not 
express our exact meaning, and we find it necessary to 
use more than one adjective, or even a number of words, 
of which some may not be adjectives at all. 

Such collection of words, no matter what they may be, 
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do the work of adjectives; and we call them ad- 
jectival phrases or adjettival clauses. If the expression 
has no verb belonging to it, it is a phrase ; if there bea 
verb it is a clause. (Children have already learned to 
distinguish between phrases and sentences.) 

Let us deal with adjectival phrases first. 


L—Pick out the adjectival phrases in the following, 
„and try to write down for eh a single adjective which 

means the same :— 

(a) He wore a coat of purple hue. 

(b) His face was the colour of ashes. 

(à Like a flood of living gold the river shone. 

(d) The road was not so very long. 

(e) He is a boy of foolish habits. 

II.—For each adjective in the following sentences 
substitute a phrase of same meaning :— 

(a) He was weak and ill. 

(B) The sun looked crimson as it set. 

(6) The journey was dangerous and long. 

(d) Harry is a thoughtful boy. 

(2) I like to see youngsters happy. 

Now let us turn to adjectival clauses. These contain 

- a verb, so we shall easily distinguish them from adjectival 

phrases. A little practice in picking out adjectival clauses 
reveals that most of them begin with such words as 
which, whose, that, who, whom, and so forth. Here a 
formal lesson or two will be necessary to deal with this 
special type of pronoun (relative) atid its peculiar work 
in its clause. The composition exercises follow :— 

I—Substitute adjectival clauses for the adjectival 
phrases in each of the following sentences :— 

(a) A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

(b) A child cannot lové a man with an ugly face. 
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. (&) The snake, glistening with colour, moved away. 

(d) I prefer to speak with a than of honour. 

(e) The man from London merely shook his head. 

II.—Substitute single adjectives for each of the 
adjectival clauses in the following (first find the ad- 
jectival clauses) :— ‘ à 

(a) The boys, who were four in number, ran away 

laughing. s: 

(P) The hat, which is red, is mine. 

(c) A fox that sleeps catches no birds. 

(d) The man, who is lame, is my friend. 

(e) A fish which had wings fell from the sky into our 

boat, which was quite still. 

The following description of Peggotty's house is a 
valuable example of the skilful use of simple adjectives, 
adjectival phases, and adjectival clauses. Give the 
passage as dictation. “Then let pupils examine it, and dis- 
cover its peculiar charm and simplicity. They might :— 

(a) Make a list of all adjectives, adjectival phrases and 

clauses. 

(D) Notice where each is used and why. 

(6) Discover which adjective recurs again and again, 

and what effect its repetition has upon the reader. 

(d) Find whether it would be better to use adjectives 

or phrases instead of some of the clauses; or vice versa. 


PEGGOTTY'$ HOUSE 
“There was a delightful door cut in the side, and it 
was roofed in, and there were little windows in it; but 
the wonderful charm of it was that it was a real boat, 
which had, no doubt, been upon the water hundreds of 
times, and which had never been intended to be lived 
in on dry land. x 
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“ Tt was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as possible. 
There was a table, and ôn the chest of drawers there was 
a tea-tray. The tray was kept from tumbling down by 
a Bible; and the tray, if it had tumbled down, would 
have smashed a quantity of cups and saucers and a teapot 
that were grouped around the book. On the walls there 
were some coloured pictures, framed and glazed, of 
Scripture subjects, and overethe little mantelshelf was a 
picture of a lugger, with a real little wooden stern stuck 
on it to. There were some hooks in the beams of the 
ceiling, the use of which I did not divine then; and 
some lockers and boxes and conveniences of that sort, 
which served for seats and eked out the chairs. 

** All this I saw in the first glance after I crossed the 
threshold—and then Peggotty opened a little door, and 
showed me my bedroom. It was the completest and 
most desirable bedroom ever seen—in the stern of the 
vessel, where the rudder used to go through; a little 
looking-glass, just the right height for me, nailed against 
the wall, and framed with oyster shells; a little bed, 
which there was just room enough to get into; and a 
nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table."— Dickens? 


David Copperfield. 


THE RIGHT PLACE FOR ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 

We must always be careful to put the adjectival clause 
or phrase in its right position in a sentence, or ridiculous 
results may follow. Let, children find what is wrong in 
each of the following sentences, say why it is wrong, and 
give a correct version :— ` 

(a) Othello seizing a bolster full of rage and fury, . 

covered her face. 

(b) I shot the sparrow with a gun which was eating 

crumbs on the roadway. 

(c) Piano for sale by man with carved legs. 
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(d) He saw Banquo's ghost sitting with the courtiers 
whom he had slain. D 

(e) He saw the house where Queen Elizabeth had 
slept during his holidays. 

(f) He left the cap in the car for which he paid half-a- 
crown. 

(g) This house is made of bricks in which we live. 

(b) The man fled from the giant who was a coward. 


ADVERBS 


.Adverbs may be dealt with in much the same way 
as adjectives. In the formal grammar lessons pupils will 
be taught how to recognize adverbs, and what their 
functions are. In the composition lessons pupils will be 
shown how adverbs should be used in writing and speaking. 
Common errors in the use of adverbs should be resolutely 
attacked (1) by means of actual passages from previous 
class compositions, (2) by means of specially devised 


exercises, and (3) by reference to any local speech-error ` 


in which the adverb is incorrectly used. 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 

The following exercises will prove useful in the im- 
portant processes of (1) widening the pupils’ vocabulary, 
(2) encouraging careful selection and the right use of 
words :— 

J.—Make ʻa list of adverbs suitable for use in ex- 
plaining :— d 

(a) How a horse Tan in a race, or a charge. 

(b) How a boy climbed a tree. 

(c) How a girl laid the table. 

(d) How the wind blew on a winter's night. 

(e) How a bird flies. 

(f) How a railway train starts. 
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(g) How the swans swim on the lake. 
(b) How the snow falls in winter. 
(i How an angry man spoke. 


II.—Write down as many adverbs as you can, for use 
in describing :— 

(a) A football match. 

(b) An old mill. 

(c) A lonely pond. E] 

(d) A shop window. 

(e) A path in a wood. 

A busy street. 

(g) A Christmas party. 

(b) A summer day. 

(i) A mean person. 

III.— Make lists of adverbs which can be used to express :— 
(a) When a thing was done. (Actual clock time must, 
not be given.) c 
(b) Where a thing was done. (Actual places must not 
be stated.) 

(c) Why a thing was done. 


IV.—Give the corresponding adverb for each of the 
following adjectives, and use each correctly in a 


sentence :— 


(a) Red, black, double. 

(D) Dull, bright, common. 

(c) Heavy, cool, fearful. 

(d) Happy, sad, kind. - 

(@) (Sate, tree late. are e 

V.—Write down adverbs which mean almost the same 
as the following, and use each correctly in a sentence :— 
(a) Angrily, proudly, cleverly, 

(b) Clearly, bravely, gladly. 

(c) Continually, briefly, faithfully. 
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(4) Probably, fancifully, actively. 
(e) Absurdly, abundantly, cempletely. 


VI.—Write down adverbs which mean the opposite 
of the following, and use each correctly in a sen- 
tence :— 


(a) Truly, doubtfully, bravely. 
(b) Generously, lazily, stupidly. 
(c) Carefully, weakly, satel 
(d) Happily, brightly, safely. 

(e) Heavily, certainly, altogether. 


1 Most of the fóregoing exercises lend themselves to 
oral treatment and class discussion. The important 
| thing is to lead pupils to use the words themselves. 
"9 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES 
t Introduce thèse in a similar fashion to that employed 
in the case of adjectival phrases. 
»^ When a single adverb does not express our exact 
meaning we often use more than one adverb, or perhaps 
a phrase that does not contain an adverb at all. The 
following exercises may be given in illustration :— 


I.—What are the adverbial phrases in the following ? 
In which cases would it be better to use a single adverb ? 
Suggest which adverbs you would prefer :— 


(a) He carried on his business in a way not permissible 
by law. ^ 

(b) They were very heavily laden. 

(c) I am appointed to this post only for a time. 

(@ John took the money, all the time wishing not to 
take it. 

(e) He held his head like a king. 

(f) He ran down the road like lightning. 

(g) He rattled his sticks without stopping. 
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(b) He is for ever brushing his hair. 
(i) Little by little he yaised the wall. 


II—Find the adverbs in each of the following sen- 
tences, and substitute for each adverb an adverbial 
phrase. Say which is better—the single adverb or the 
phrase :— 

(a) Mary is certainly a good little girl. 

(b) Do not worry. He wil! come home soon. 

(c) He took the money unwillingly. 

(d) Harry quickly felled the tree. 

(e) Suddenly the lightning lit up the scene. 

(f) He visited Bournemouth frequently. 

(g) John could hear the words clearly. 

(b) He used his power illegally. 

(i Sometimes he spoke, but generally he said nothing 

at all. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Revise the method of distinguishing phrases from 
clauses; then proceed to show that it is often con- 
venient to use an adverbial clause instead of an adverbial 
phrase or a single adverb. 

Exercises of similar character to those used in dealing 
with adverbial phrases may be set or discussed in class. 
For example :— 


L— Substitute adverbial clauses for the adverbs or 
adverbial phrases in the following :— . 

(a) At sunrise the birds awoke. 

(b) Having done his work he went home. 

(c) He ran quickly to the farm. 

(d) He shouldered his burden cheerfully. 


(e) I will return as soon as possible. 
IL—Find the adverbial clauses in the following, and 
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substitute for each suitable adverbial phrase or 
adverb :— È. 

(a) When the sun was setting there was a crimson 

glow in the west. 

(b) He returned to London as soon as he could. 

(c) He shook the rat as if he were playing with it. 

(d) He spent his money as if he had no notion of its 

value. o 

(? When he had completed his task, John found 

himself free once more. 

But by far the most important exercises in the use of 
adverbial clauses can be carried out in “sentence weaving.” 
Pupils will have had similar practice with adjectival 
clauses, and will be able to deal with exercises like the 

'* following :— 


IIT.—Make*each of the following groups of sentences 

into one, using eitherean adjective or an adverbial clause 
.2 to weave them together :— 

(a) John is a happy boy. He lives next door. 

(P) He came to me. He asked my help. 

(c) Cinderella was left all alone. Her sisters had gone 

away. She felt lonely. She cried. 

(d) They came to the cavern. They peeped inside. | 

"They walked cautiously in. They could see nothing. 

It was too dark. "They were frightened. 

(e) The captain got up. The captain looked around. 

He looked around at the sea, He saw a little speck. 

The speck was fas away. It Was on the horizon. On 

the horizon the sky was clear. 


COMMON ERRORS 
As a rule there is one correct place for the adverb 
or its equivalent, in the sentence, and that is as close as 
possible to the word it modifiés. If the position of the 
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adverb is wrong, curious results may follow ; the meaning 
of the passage may not?be clear, or it may be absurd, 
or the whole statement may be entirely wrong. 

For example, what is wrong in the following sen- 
tences ?— 

(a) This house wants painting badly. 

(b) Hayden, because he was ill, and his servant were 

sent home. c 

(c) I met a man who had discovered a gold mine in 

London the other day. 

(d) The speaker said that the Government would not 

give in with conviction. 

(e) Let us take what is provided with thankful hearts. 

(f) He did not pass the doctor, naturally. 

All are examples of nonsense resulting from wrong 
order of words. 

A common error, even with well-educated people, is 
themisplacing of the word only. Consider the following :— 

(a) He only gave me twopence. 

(b) He gave only me twopence. 

(c) He gave me only twopence. 

(d) He gave me twopence only. 

(a) Means that he “ only gave "—he did not throw, 
or hand, or bring, etc. He gave. “ Gave” is the word 
emphasized by the position of “ only.” 

(b) Means that he gave me twopence, and that he gave 
no one else twopence. 

(c) Means that he gave twopence and no more. 

(d) Means much the same, but it emphasizes even 
more strongly than (z) the meanness of the giver. 

Which is right ? It depends upon the meaning we 
wish to convey. All we have to remember is that only 
emphasizes and relates to the word it immediately 
precedes. 
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Another common error is the misuse of the adjective 
for the adverb. For example, în * He did it finz,” in- 
stead of finely; and in “ Thou couldst not die more 
honourable,” instead of honourably. 

The wrong use of comparative and superlative forms 
of both adjective and adverb is very frequent. We say : 
“ This is the better of the two,” but “ that is the best 
of the three.” Pupils somstimes become confused, and 
invariably use the comparative form, believing this to 
be correct. Others use double comparatives like “ more 
better,” or double superlatives like “ most perfect.” 
The obvious method of correction is to point out the 
error, explain why it is wrong, and show its absurdity. 
Even then we must be prepared for the same mistake 
to reappear in the class composition books very soon. 
All that can be done is to attack it vigorously as often as 


it crops up. 
LJ 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITIQN 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the general methods 
to be followed in linking up grammar with composition. 
Any good text-book of English Grammar and Composition 
e.g., Nesfield or Fowler or Rabiz will supply the teacher 
with all he requires for class lessons and for pupils 
exercises. But so far as is possible the grammar must 
grow out of the composition; it must be a real living 
part of it; and pupils must be led to see its value in 
correcting faulty sentences in speech and in writing. 

o o 


BOOBY-TRAPS 


VERY one is liable to fall a victim to one or other 
of the booby-traps with which the writing and 
speaking of English ate liberally besprinkled. 

We refer to them as “ common errors,” and in doing 
so dress them in the same kind of euphemistic camou- 
flage which makes rudeness “ bluntness,” and ill-breeding 
“ pardonable eccentricity.” The point is that these 
„errors ought not to be “ common ? : for they are booby- 
traps pure and simple. Education should have elimin- 
ated them long ago. But it has not ; and this seems to 
be due to the fact that we as a race have, comparatively 
little regard for the niceties of language. 

So little are we accustomed to correct speech, that 
when we hear some one say, “ These are they,” instead of 
* "These are them,” or “ That's he,” instead of “ That’s 
him; or “ Whom did you meet ?” instead of * Who 
did you meet ? " we are apt to regard him as a prim 
precisian who c talks like a book." As the authors of 
that exctaordinarily clever book, “ The King’s English,” 
put it, we “ prefer geniality to grammar,” and so tolerate 
much that is slipshod and much that is incorrect in our 
daily speech. Tt is not so much that we do not know, as 
itis that we do not troyble to use our mother tongue in 
accordance with the rules of its grammar. 

Carelessness in speech begets carelessness in writing. 
Our greatest authors—not excluding even Shakespeare 
— fall into linguistic booby-traps over and over again. 
Our greatest newspapers—even the motherly Times and 
the dignified Daily Telegraph—plunge headlong into 
them almost every day. With these examples of human 
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trailty before us, we cannot help feeling that there is 
some excuse for ourselves, and a good deal for the little 
first form boy who writes * Neither of the boys were 
ever seen again." 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO? 

Our duty as teachers of English composition is clear. 
In the first place we musg be very careful of our own 
speech and our own writing, even at the risk of being 
dubbed pedants. And in the second place we must take 
care to point out to our pupils not merely the more 
flagrant violations of the rules of grammar, but also 
those infringements of the niceties of language which 
find toleration and even support far too easily. We must 
see that our pupils know what is right, and we must 
encourage them to use the correct forms of expression 
‘on all occasiorfs. 

Classwork in composition (both oral and written) will 
provide us with abundant material for discussion. We 
can begin with the youngest children in our schools, and 
continue our work without fear of exhausting our ** bad 
examples " until the day comes for a boy or girl to leave 
school as our “ finished próduct." It will hardly ever be 
necessary to invent a bad example for the purpose of 
discussion ; we shall find more than we want isthe daily © 
speech of our pupils, and in their class exercise books. 

'The commonest blunders in composition fall into two 
main classes—errors in grammar and errors in style. In 
this article we deal,mainly with errors in grammar—all 
booby-traps and all more or less obvious when we really 
think of what we are doing. 

NUMBER AND PERSON 


Juniors will frequently violate the rules of agreement 
which bind verbs and their subjects together. These 
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simple blunders need no comment here. But there are 
one or two booby-trapscof this kind into which seniors 
frequently fall. For example :— 


(a) When the subject is separated from its predicate 
by a phrase or clause, as in ** The leaves which had fallen 
from the oak and which had been blown about by the 
wind was gathered for the bonfire.” 

(b) In the use of sort and kind, as in “ This sort of hats 

are very expensive," and in “ These kind of horses are 
of heavy build," pupils should be led to see that kind and 
sort are singular, and must take the singular form of the 
verb and the singular form of the demonstrative adjective 
in agreement. 
` (e) “ Person” booby-traps are common. We find 
pupils writing such expressions as “ He and I am going 
to-morrow ” ; * You and he is coming presently.” In 
both cases it is the attraction of the “ person” in the 
latter subject that is responsible for'the error. 

(d) Each and every, every one, none, and no one pro- 
vide pupils with endless opportunities for blunders. We 
must guard against such expressions as the following :— 


I. “Each of the books ture very heavy." Each is 
the subject, and must take a singular verb. 


2. “Lvery one of the boys jump over” instead of n 


“Every one . . . jumps over." Every one and no 
one similarly take the singular form of the verb because 
they are singular in number. 

(e) Either . . . or,neither . .. . nor, also give 
some difficulty. They should be followed by singular 
verbs, e.g, “Either he, or his sister was present," 
“Neither Tom nor Susan hears the bell.” 

(f) * Either? and “neither” refer to one person out 
of two; but “ each” refers to one person out of a number 
greater than two. Yet wefind it common for pupils to say 
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or write * Each of the dogs did their best to win,” in- 
stead of “ Each of the dogs did its best to win.” The 
word “everybody” is similarly dealt with by even 
experienced pupils, z.g., in “ Everybody took off their 
coats,” instead of “ Everybody took off his coat.” 


CASE BLUNDERS 
The worst of these occur as provincialisms. Most 
teachers will have heard pupils say such things as the 
following :— 
(a) * Him and me will go together,” instead of “ He 
and I will go together.” 
(D) It was bim who brought it,” instead of “It was 
he who brought it.” 
mm (c) “ Please, Sir, it wasn't me!” instead of ave 
But there are far subtler booby-traps than these 
crudities, Even Meredith writes “ I am she, she zzz, till 
death and beyond it? “ Me” should obviously be “ 7.” 
em The wrong use of relative pronouns explains such 
| blunders as the following :— 
1 (a) “Whom do you think you are?” (Whom used 
" instead of who, the nomjnative case after “ are.") 
| (+) “Who is the letter written by?” (Who for 


whom—objective case governed by “ by.”) _, ê 
» (c) “ She was a girl whom the teacher had thought 
would make rapid progress.” (hom used instead 
of “sho ’—nominative case, subject of “would 
make.") 
(d) “Who do fou mean ?* instead of “ Whom do 
you mean?” Whom is objective case after “ mean.” 
Ignorant éssays at “ gentility” are responsible for 
‘such barbarisms as “ Between you and J” (instead of 
* you and me”); “ This garden is for you and I”; and 
so forth. : 
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Common blunders with junior pupils result from 
the wrong use of the apostrophe in the possessive cases 
of nouns and pronouns. For example, we find “ Your’s 
truly”; “ These are the mens’ hats ” ; and the like, 


SHALL AND WILL 

The use of “shall” and * will? invariably provides 
an interesting class discussion. When should we use 
“shall,” and when “ will”? It depends upon what 
we wish to say. 

“ I shall go? means that I intend to go in the near 
future; and shall is a tense auxiliary. “He shall go” 
means that he will be forced to go, and shall expresses 
determination, The drowning man who cried “I will 
be drowned and no one shall save me,” meant that 
he was determined to be drowned whatever offers of 
rescue came along—if we are able to believe that he 
said what he meant! He should. have said “I shall 
be drowned and no one will save me,” if he feared 
drowning and wished to avoid it. 

We can summarize the correct usage of these words 
in the following way :— 

(a) Futurity (use of shall and^will as tense auxiliary) :— 

(1) I shall come. 

(2) We“ shall come, 

(3) Thou wilt come. 

(4) You, he, she, it, or they will come. 
(6) Determination (wish or intention) .— 
(1) I will come. ; e 

(2) We will come. 

(3) Thou shalt come. 

(4) You, he, she, it, or they shall come. 


“ Shall,” with first person, implies futurity ; with 
second or third person, determination. “Will” with 
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first person implies determination; with second or 
third person, futurity. e 
TENSES 

The more difficult tense usages give rise to common 
errors like the following, which arise from the wrong 
use of the perfect infinitive :— 

(a) I should have liked to have come with you,” instead 

of “ I should have liked to%ome with you.” 

(2) “ He seemed to have believed it,” instead of “ He 

seemed a believe it." 

(c) He would like to have done it, instead of * He 

would have liked to do it.” 

Much more frequent among junior pupils, especially 
in certain districts, is the misuse of the past participle 
for the past tense of the verb ;— 

(a) “ He was the boy who done it.” 

(D) “ The ship sunk beneath the waves.” 

(c) “ The fire burnt my fingers." 


THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 
Much controversy has raged in recent years as to 
whether it is correct or incorrect to “ split infinitives ” 
—that is, to interpolate a word or a phrase between 
“to” and the name-part of the verb. Is it Getter to 


“say ^ To kindly ask? than to say “ Kindly to ask” 


or “To ask kindly”? In the first case “kindly” 
splits the infinitive. 

There are undoubtedly casesoin which it is better 
to split the infinitive than to avoid splitting it. But 
for school purposes teachers will find it wise to regard 
the split infinitive as a thing to be avoided, Teach 
pupils that it is better to say “ We beg you kindly to 
notice this change,” than to say “We beg you to 
kindly notice this change.” + 
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The full absurdity of split infinitives can be shown 
by quoting examples like the following :— 
(a) “We require you to at once and without fail 
at your peril attend this court.” 
(B) “ How sweet it is to open early eyes— 
To with the morn and with the lark arise.” 


LIKE BND AS 


** Like" is not a conjunction. It is usually an ad- 
jective, and sometimes an adverb or a noun. It is 
incorrect to say, “ He does not dress like E do” ; one 
should say, * He does not dress as I do," for “as” is 
a conjunction. We can, however, say, quite correctly, 
** He does not dress like me," where * like ” is an adjective 
qualifying he and governing “ me” in the dative case 
according to its ancient function, but * He does not 
dress as I do ” is preferable. $ 

Examples for correction :— 

(a) The terrors that beset me like they have so many 

poor people. 

(b) Men should not tackle burglars like the mouse 

did the lion. 


(c) The sun gladdens our hearts like the welcome 
of a-friend does. 


— MA m n 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 


IGURES of speech lend colour and force to ex- 
pression. Our ordinary conversation is full of 
them. We habitually use comparisons or contrasts 

or even exaggerations when we wish to express ourselves 
vigorously and picturesquely and forcefully. Comparisons 
spring to our lips when we wish to express our ideas 
vividly ; it comes naturally to us when we wish to state 
that anything is very white, to say that it is “ white 
as snow.” Expressions like “ light as a feather," “ round 
asa ball,” “heavy as lead,” “straight as a die,” “ quick 
as lightning," “flat as a pancake,” * hard as iron," 
“sharp as a heedle,” “sweet as a nut," and “ black 
as soot ” are part and parcel of our every-day vocabulary. 
They are all figures of speech. P 


CHILDREN AND FIGURES OF SPEECH 


Children are as apt at using figures of speech as are 
their elders. They use alPthose mentioned above both 
in their speech and in their written composition. It is 
the task of the teacher of composition to build«ipon this 
groundwork, to teach children to choose their figures 
of speech deliberately and carefully, and to help them to 
cast aside Certain expressions which fail because they are 
inaccurate or because they aro merely vulgar. Given 
the right kind of guidance children may soon learn to 
use figurative language as a powerful instrument in their 
composition. Skilful use of the figures of speech will 
help them to express themselves vividly and clearly, 
and to appeal successfully to the reader’s imagination 
by means of their own. s 
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Let us first be clear on one point. We are not going 
to burden our pupils with a mass of pedantic disquisition 
on metaphor and simile, on metonymy and synecdoche, 
on litotes and oxymoron. We need not even mention 
the term “ figures of speech," except in senior classes. 
Children will not understand it if we do, but will merely 

-use it parrot-fashion. Our task is to help children to 
seize instinctively upon the right figure of speech which 
will exactly express what they are seeking to express. 
The name of the figure does not matter. The use of 
it does, 

Grown-up people use figures of speech so frequently 
because they can find no word which exactly expresses 
the precise shade of meaning they wish to convey. 
In other words, figures of speech are the natural outcome 
of the deficiencies of a language. If we cannot think 
of a word, or invent a word, which expresses our shade 
of meaning, we at once convey our thought by means 
of a comparison or a contrast—we use a figure of speech. 
Now a child's vocabulary is necessarily much more 
limited than an adults; and it naturally follows that 
the use of figures of speech is much more valuable and 
necessary to children than it is to grown-up people. 

We must help our pupils to invent, to select, and to use 
correctly" the figures of speech which are within their 
comprehension. We must show them how foolish it is 
for instance, for a boy to say : “ It is raining like billy-o / " 
or “He ran like anything!” or “He ate it like one 
o'clock !”? These, or similar expressions, may be heard 
any day in any school play-ground. Not infrequently 
they creep, with slang and worse, into written composition. 


SOME USEFUL EXERCISES 
Deal first with those figures which are almost common- 
places of ordinary conversation. For example :— 
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L—In describing things we often say they are 
like something else, especiallf if we want to make 
our description more vivid. Finish the following 
phrases :— 


(a) black as (f) white as 
: (b) round as (g) heavy as 
(c) flat as (5) sharp as 
(d) rich as——— o (i) sour as 
(e) poor as (i) light as—— 


Make sentences containing the expressions you have 
completed above. i 
II.—Complete the following, and give as many similar 
| expressions as you can :— 
| VS (a) He sat and chattered like——— 
i (6) He ran down the street like—— 
(c) He fought like 
(@ He held on like—— 
(e) John came home as hungry as 
III.—Write descriptive sentences on the following 
subjects. Introduce into each sentence some com- 
parison which will help the imagination of the 
` reader :— * 
(a) A passing motor-car. 
(b) A spider lying in wait for a fly. 
(c) A shower of rain. 
(d) A bey running in a race. 
(e) Gnats on a fine evening. 
(f) The ripples om the river.? 
(g) The cuckoo's cry. 
(b) A boy caught at a mean action. 
(i) The sound of distant gun-fire. 
(j) The flight of a swallow. 
(2) Moonlight on a frosty night. 
(D A boy eatinggreedily. ^ 
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IV.—In the following sentences the writer has tried 
to find a comparison to make his meaning clear; but 
he has failed. Try to put him right :— 

(a) Sally says it is raining like anything. 

(b) This exercise is thundering hard ! 

(c) John ran like billy-o ! to try and catch him. 

(d) The sky was as blue as blue paint. 

(e?) The stone was as heavy, as a lump of coal. 


SIMILE AND METAPHOR 

Descriptive writing gives children endless opportunities 
of exercising their imagination by inventing suitable 
comparisons that lend colour and vigour to expressions. 
They should not be content with saying that a man 
was very brave, or that he was very strong ; they should 
be encouraged to use a figure of speech which expresses 
bravery or strength in the highest degree." 

Exercises of the following type will help :— 

I.—Use comparisons to express the following qualities 
in the highest degree.— 

Strength. Cowardice. Bravery. Whiteness. Poverty. 

Wealth. Heaviness. Lightness. Cleverness. Stupidity. 

II.—Make clear the exact shade you mean when 
speaking, of the following colours. Use each in a 
sentence.:— * 

Blue. Green. Yellow. Red. Crimson. Brown. 

Pink. Purple. Gray. 2 

Children readily coin-similes. Most of these can as 
readily be compressed into metaphors. Show pupils, 
for example, how much more vigorous it is to say “ He 
was a lion in the fight,” than to say “ He fought like 
a lion." Children will see, too, that in some subtle 
way the first is true ; but that the second might very 
swell mean something that^is not. 
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A silver birch stands alone in a wood. What does 
it resemble in comparison with «ll the other trees? It 
is like a queen, children may say. Why? They explain. 
The silver birch is more graceful, more beautiful, more 
dignified, than the other trees. Why not call her 
a queen? The silver birch is quee of the woods. 

Now ask children to write similar expressions for the 
lion, the oak, the sunflower, the violet, the hare, the deer, 
a ship at sea, and so forth. Give them a number of 
simple similes, and require them to compress each simile 
into a metaphor. For example :— 

(a) The waves rolled shorewards like white horses 

charging in a battle. 

(b) The dewdrops on the flowers are like pearls. 

(c) I caught a glimpse of a pale face like ivory. 

(d) The sands shone like gold in the noonday light. 

(e) The great sword flashed like lightning as he 

brandished it. f 


HOW TO SAY IT 


It is not enough to have something to say. A very 
great deal depends on how we say it. Figures of speech 
often make all the difference. 

For example, we wish to say that a boy is shaking 
very much with fright. We could say that hersinvered 
with fright, or that he was quivering with fright. But 
neither of these gives us so vivid an impression as we 
receive when we read “he quaked like a jelly.” What 
would this mean ahout the boy? It would suggest 
that he was fat, for only fat people can “ quake like 
jellies.” Suppose we were speaking of a beautiful 
girl! Would it be fitting for us to say that she “ quaked 
like a jelly?” Obviously not. What could we say? 
She “ shivered like a reed,” or, she “ quivered like an 
aspen leaf.” $ 
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Simple discussions of this kind lead children to ap- 
preciate the appropriateness of certain figures and the 
unsuitability of others. Exercises like those given 
below might prove useful in driving the lesson home :— 


The following statements contain comparisons which 
are unsuitable. Re-write them to satisfy yourself -— 


(2) The queen blushed like a tomato. 
(b) The mouse rushed at it like a lion. 
(c) The mosquito buzzed like a steam saw. 
(d) The burglar suddenly*went white asa lily. 
(e) The picture on the screen hopped about like a 
rabbit. 
(f) * And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 
(g) The old man’s beard swept his breast like a water- 
fall. 
(b) The room looked like a pigsty. 
(i) My head ached like fury ! 
(j) He eats custard like fun ! 


We must be careful, too, in handling our comparisons. 
If we begin with a certair comparison we must not 
suddenly turn to another in order to complete our 
ilustretion. The whole object of our illustration is 
to produce clearness and vividness ; if we complicate 
matters by introducing more than one kind of comparison 
we shall not only fail to be clear, we may even become 
ridiculous. ^ 

We can best make this clear to our pupils by the study 
of a few badly mixed metaphors. For example, what 
is wrong in each of the following ?à— 


(a) The boy was caught redhanded. ‘ Now,” said 
he, ** I shall have to toe the beeline.” 
(b) He finds it hard to keep afloat on the road to success, 
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(c) Knowledge is the open door to success. Be 
confident ; take a deep breath,and plunge in. 

(Z) I smella rat. Isee him floating in the air. But 
I will nip him in the bud. 

(e) The white flower of a blameless life is not the only 
weapon in the armoury of success. 

(f) A stitch in time has often laid the foundation of 
a fortune. 

(g) It is the helping hand?and not the tears of despair 
that will prove the lifebelt to rescue the struggler 
on life's thorny road. «+ 

(4) The aeroplane will.soon step into the shoes of the 
railway train and the ocean liner. 
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SUBJECTS .FOR SUMMER 
COMPOSITIONS 


OMPOSITION, like Nature Study, lends itself 
admirably to seasonal treatment. A child's 
composition should chiefly be the outcome of 

his own personal experience?—of his own personal obser- 
vation. Each season will provide its share of new 
experiences, and its opportunities for observation and 
thought; and composition, properly directed, will do 
much to make the pupil's impressions finished and per- 
manent. 

'This does not mean that we are to set our pupils to 
write “essays” of the traditional type on summer or 
winter or autumn or spring. If we are content to do no 
more than this, our composition is doomed to failure 
from the start. We shall get from our pupils the usual 
quota of dreary, spiritless, and woolly compositions, 
which will be as deadly dull for us to read as they will 
be for the boys and girls to write. When we announce 
the subject, we can see that those pupils who do not 
receive it with apathy, greet it with evident resentment. 
They lice done it all before. It was dull enough for 
them the first time they attempted it, and this may be 
the third or fourth time they have been asked to do it as 
they have passed through the school. j 

What is to be done? Let us see what is possible for 
composition of a “ seasonal type” in summer. (For 
subjects suitable for Spring Compositions see Volume I, 
pP..17-21.) 

SUMMER COMPOSITIONS 

Summer, of all seasons, is most delightful to children, 

no matter whether they live in town or country. No 
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other season, therefore, will yield so many topics for 
discussion or so many subjects for composition. How 
are we to utilize this rich store of materials ? 

Descriptive composition naturally occurs to us first. 
Here the possibilities are practically unlimited, especially 
if we give free scope to our pupils’ imagination and 
activities, 

Narrative compositions, toos in which the story is cast 
in a summer setting, or which relate experiences possible 
only on summer days or summer nights, will prove vastly 
interesting to the majority of classes. 

Summer is the time of times for verse composition, when 
the young body feels the warm glow of summer suns and 
breathes the flower-scented air; when the young heart 
leaps for joy in the beauty and freedom of life under 
cloudless skies. Even poor town children can feel some- 
thing of the delight of summer in their occasional visits 
to the country, or to the parks in their crowded city, 
We have known town children to write wonderful verses 
when they have only vivid recollections of a visit to the 
country to provide them with materials. 

Argumentative subjects present themselves as well. 
These are for senior classes. Such subjects lend themselves 
to class debates; indeed, the writing of composition on 
an argumentative subject should generally be preceded, if 
not by a class debate, by a vigorous class discussion. In 
other words,.written composition of this type should 
very frequently be preceded by oral composition, even 
in the upper school. » ° 

Finally, summer provides boys and girls with a large 
number of topical subjects for class “ lecturettesy’? on 
the plan already suggested in a former article. Such 
lecturettes should invariably be followed by discussion, 
and opportunity should always be given for questions 
from children who wish to know more of certain matters 
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dealt with by the “lecturer.” Country boys and girls 
should know more about nature and country life in sum- 
mer than town children, and their lecturettes will be 
arranged with this in mind. But many town children 
have paid long visits to the country ; some have actually 
lived there for some years before they went to the town, 
and teachers will naturally request such boys and girls 
to give Nature talks to their less fortunate class-mates. 


The town itself has its summer garb, and even children - 


who do not know much of the real country can provide 
interesting little lecturettes upon matters connected 
with summer in the town. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPOSITIONS 

Let children choose their own subjects, as far as possible, 
but always under the teacher’s guidance. If we find it 
advisable to “ set ” subjects, we must take care to give 
a list of a dozen or so from which pupils can select what 
most appeals to them. Subjects should be as definite as 
possible; they should give young writers few oppor- 
tunities for discursiveness. The following is a list recently 
set before a class of town boys and girls :— 

(a) Listening to the Band in the Park. 

(6) The Ice-Cream Man. 

(c) AvCrowded Street in Summer. 

(d) Saturday Night Shopping in June. 

(e) Off to the Seaside (scenes at a big railway terminus). 

(f) Your favourite Spot in the Park. 

(g) A Coster's Barrow in Summer. 

(P) A Fruiterer's Stall. 

(i) A Summer Thunderstorm in Town. 

(J) London Sparrows. 

(k) At the Swimming Baths. 

() People I Should Hate to Be in Summer. 


The most popular subjects were (b), (g), (J), and (). 
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In the last, one boy showed very vividly the discomforts 
of being, respectively, a sweep, 4 coalman, a dustman, a 
~ road-mender, a fat man, and a gorgeously-uniformed 
cinema attendant! But the “ice-cream man” had a 
very wide appeal, which is not surprising in a room whose 
temperature was very high, even for “ flaming June.” 

Another successful experiment was to ask pupils to 
describe something that is exquisitely cooling or delight- 
. fully inviting in summer. They were required to do this 
so well that readers would not only long for what they 
described, büt could almost fancy they were enjoying it. 
Among the'subjects dealt with were :—“ Strawberries 
and Cream,” “ Ices,” * Iced Lemonade,” * A Bowl of 
Salad," * Salmon .and Cucumber," * Clear Running 
Water,”. “ A Swim in a Summer Sea,” and “ Jellies.” 
One clever boy made out a good case for “ Ginger Beer ? ; 
we had no idea there was so much to be said for it. 

Here is another list, this time for a class of country 
children :— 

(a) A Peep at a Bird's Nest. 

(b) The Bathing Pool. 

(c) A Day's Fishing. 

(d) I go Hay-making. 

(e) Across the Fields with a Town Cousin. 

(f) High Noon in a Country Lane. e 

(g) Bird-calls. 

(b) Fruit-picking. 

(i) The Little World of the Hedgerow. 

Gj) Watching an Ants’ Nest. o 

(k) Why I am sorry for People who Live in Towns. 

(] Summer Rain. 

Apart from all this, we can apply the method suggested 
in Volume I, pp. 17-21. At this time most boys and girls 
are thinking of picnics, or perhaps of their annual visit 
to the seaside. Let us take “picnics” as our central 
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idea, and from it develop our “list of subjects" for 
composition. Most children have been to a picnic. 
Those who have not will long to go, so the topic is always 
an absorbing one. A little discussion results in the 
following list:—'* My Best Picnic,” * Getting Ready 
for the Picnic,” “A Peep Inside My Picnic Basket,” 
** Picnic Frocks,” * A Picnic by the River," * A Spoilt 
Picnic,” * Coming Back from the Picnic," “ What to 
Take on a Picnic,” “ The Best Place for a Picnic,” “ A 
Peep at a Picnic Party," “ The Babies’ Picnic in the 
Garden,” ** The Fairies’ Picnic," and “ The Discomforts 
of Picnics.” A boy who chose the last concluded his 
composition with the statement, that, after all, he 
“ preferred his earwigs plain ! ” That is to say, not mixed 
with his picnic fare ! 


NARRATIVE AND ARGUMENTATIVE COMPOSITION 


Several of the subjects already suggested are best 
dealt with in the form of personal narrative. Little 
stories of personal experiences at scout camps, at the sea- 
side, by the river, at cricket, tennis, and other summer 
games, and so forth prove very attractive to young 
writers. The best of such compositions should always be 
read in class, preferably by their authors; and the best 
should find a place in the class or school magazine if the 
children are fortunate enough to have one. 

Argumentative compositions or debates or class dis- 
cussions on topics like the following will be found very 
attractive in senior classes:— , 

(a) Daylight Saving. 

(b) Should Schools take Lessons Gatton in Summer ? 

(c) Should Homework be Suspended in the Summer 

Months ? 

(d) Why not have School begin at 7 a.m., so that 

Afternoons are all Half-holidays in Summer ? 
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(e) Which are Better—Holidays by the Sea or Holidays 

in the Country ? 3 

(F) Which is the Best Month for the Summer Holiday ? 

(g) Should Boys do without Hats ? 

(b) Should Bird-nesting be Abolished ? 

(7) Should every School have its Playing-field ? 

(J) Which is the Best Summer Game ? 

(k) “ Early to bed, early to rise, 

Make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

How far is this true in Summer ? In Winter ? 

() Which is the Best Form of Summer Dress for 

Boys? For Girls ? 

After a class discussion or debate, composition should 
sometimes take the form of a newspaper report of the 
proceedings. When this plan is to be followed, the 
children should be duly warned, so that they can take 
the necessary notes as the discussion proceeds. This 
will take the place of the usual argumentative composition, 
in which the writer examines all that is to be said for 
and against, and finally delivers his own judgment on 
the problem. 

LECTURETTES 

Every class has its little ‘group of “ specialists " in boy 
or girl interests. It should be the teacher's business early _ 
to discover these, so that he can give them opportunities 
of speaking to the class about their individual hobbies, and 
the class itself the opportunity of catching some of their 
enthusiasm, or at least of learning more about things 
dear to the hearts of children o? of general interest. 

Who is the boy who always finds the first birds’ eggs 
of the year? Find him, and let him talk informally on 
“ Birds and Their Nests.” There is a boy in your class 
who is known to all others as an expert fisherman. Let 
him talk about “ Fishes and How to Catch Them.” Do 
the same with your butterfly expert, your amateur 
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gardener, your enthusiastic butterfly collector, your 
botanist, your bee-keeper, your crack swimmer, your best 
cricketer or tennis player, your best cyclist, and your 
hunter of fossils. They will be shy and diffident at first, 
but once get them talking on their pet hobbies, and their 
“ stage-fright"" disappears. In fact, if the business is 
robbed of all formality, there may be no shyness at all. 

It is a good plan for the young lecturer to have some- 
thing to show, if possible. Let the butterfly collector 
bring his butterflies, the gardener a plan of his garden, 
and the cyclist his bicycle, which he can take to pieces 
and put together again before the class. "This all tends 
to bring the much-needed confidence which will make 
the lecturette a success. 

It may sometimes happen that the lecturette is halting 
and obscure. Let the audience “ fire off ” question after 
question at the lecturer, and he is himself again at once. 
It is often the case that the best part of a lecture is the 
discussion that follows it! This may sound rather 
* Irish," but it is true enough for all that. 

If the class is not a large one, everybody should be 
expected to contribute something to the discussion, even 
if it be only a question or a mere appreciative remark, 
- If the class is too large for this, everybody should be 
prepared to say something, and the teacher may call on 
various children in turns to speak. In one large class 
each child has a number, which he writes on a little 
square of paper. The papers are folded, collected, and 
placed in a box. ‘The*teacher or some child chosen at 
random picks out a certain number of the papers, and 
places them in a little heap on the table. The teacher 
now picks these up one by one, calls out the number, and 
the boy or girl whose number it happens to be has to get 
up and speak. The system is very popular, because, in 
the eyes of the children, it is absolutely fair. 
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9 
HE coming of autumn brings a rich store of new 
experiences to every boy and girl, and a wide 
variety of opportunities for close observation and _ 
careful thought in Nature Study. It is largely to com- 
position that the teacher must look if he wishes the pupil’s 
impressions to be complete and permanent. 

Hundreds of boys and girls in our schools are viewing 
with something more than dislike the prospect of writing 
the same old dismal platitudes on Autumn." It seems 
to be part of the price they must pay for their summer 
holidays. When teacher announces, with an air of 
having made a new and brilliant discovery, that the pupils 
may.write an “ essay ” on Autumn, an almost audible 
expression of disgust passes over the class, The blow has 
fallen! But the suspense is over. Every boy and girl 
knew it had to be, and accepts the inevitable with a grim _ 
determination to * get it done” as soon as possible. — 

It is not suggested for a moment that “ Autumn” is 
not an interesting subject. The objections to it are two- 
fold—it is too wide and too vague, and it has been set 
over and over again. In mary schools “ essays” on 
“Autumn ” are as inevitable as sunrise. 

Yet the season of autumn is in many ways the most 
wonderful of all. But if we would make the most of its 
goodly store of materials for lessons in composition, we 
must first realize them for ourselves, and then choose 
subjects which are definite and'interesting. ‘“ The more 
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definite and concrete a subject, so long as the child has 
an ample supply of ideas upon it, the more natural and 
ready will be the-flow of his language.”—Suggestions for 
the Teaching of English, p. 26. 


AUTUMN COMPOSITIONS 

How can we make the most of the opportunities with 
which the coming of autumn provides us? 

There is abundant material for every kind of composi- 
tion, both for juniors and seniors, no matter whether they 
live in town or country. Children, especially seniors, 
should choose their own subjects—freely, if possible ; 
if subjects are set there should be at least a dozen topics 
from which pupils can make their own choice. Even 
juniors, with a little encouragement from the teacher, 
will select topics for oral composition which they like. 

Descriptive composition will be very popular with boys 
and girls. ‘They delight in helping us to see things as 
they see them. There is plenty of material, and they are 
never at a loss for ideas. The wonderful tints of autumn 
woods, the morning mists, the calm air, the brilliant 
stars of the autumn sky, the gorgeous sunsets, and the 
harvest of grain, nuts, and iruit, suggest opportunities 
for descriptive work of the very best kind. 

Narrative composition for oral work with juniors will 
include nature talks on autumn topics—the fall of the 
leaf, the rabbit, the harvest, fairy rings, the gathering of 
the swallows, and the like. All these can be told as 
stories, with simple little plots and plenty of conver- 
sation. Seniors can write stories with an autumn setting, 
or they can relate personal experiences peculiar to autumn 
days and nights: or they can write brisk and interesting 
narratives of historical events which took place at this 
time of the year. 

Seniors may wish to deal with descriptive material in 
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the form of Verse composition. ‘They may feel that the 
beauty of autumn can best be ‘expressed in little poems 
which not only describe the wondersyof autumn colour, 
the peace of autumn calm, and the stillness of autumn 
nights, but which express their own thoughts and feelings 
about them. 

Autumn, too, provides a number of interesting topics 
for Class Debates or for Argumentative Composition. 
These are for seniors. Asa rule it is wise to have the debate 
first, and to follow it up by asking pupils to write down 
the main lines of argument in the next composition 
lesson, This follows the principle which has proved 
both popular and valuable in junior classes ; oral com- 
position followed by written composition. 

Lastly, as pointed out in the previous chapter, there 
are splendid opportunities for boys and girls to give Class 
Lecturettes upon Autumn topics. The young lecturer 
should, as far as possible, be a “ specialist ” on the subject 
he selects. He should be prepared to answer questions, 
and should be ready to take a leading part in the dis- 
cussion which should inevitably follow the lecturette. 
As a composition exercise, the class should be required to 
write up. a careful * nefvspaper report” of the pro- 
ceedings, which should include a succinct account of the 
lecturette and the subsequent class discussiow upon it. ^ 


DESCRIPTIVE WORK 

The following is a list of subjects set for a class of town 
boys and girls. The pupils had full liberty to make their 
own selection, or to suggest a new subject, provided that 
it was definite and concrete :— 

(a) Signs of Autumn in Town. 

(6) The Gathering of the Swallows. 

(c) Autumn Colours in Our Parks. 

(d) Autumn Fruits. 
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(e). The Re-Opening of School. 

(f) A Coster's Barrow-in Autumn. 

(g) The Apple Woman.at the Corner. 

(4) The Lengthening of the Shadows. 

G) Autumn Games. 

(j The Allotment in Autumn. 

(k) Sunset Over the Housetops. 

( The First Hoar F. TOS. 

(m) A Visit to the Country in Autumn. 


"The list given below was placed before a class of 
country children :— 

(a) The Reapers. 

(b) Harvest Home. 

(©) Our Harvest Festival. 

(2) Gathering in the Apples. 

(e) A Sunset in Autumn. 

(f) Morning Mists in the Meadows. - 

(g) Good-bye to the Swallows, 

(4) Bird-life in Autumn. 

(;) A Fishing Expedition. 

(J) Autumn Games. 

(k) The Gardener's Work in Autumn. 

() Autumn Woods. 

(m) A Visit to Town in Autumn. 

(n) The Harvest Moon. 


NARRATIVE COMPOSITIONS 
Among subjects suggested for narrative treatment are 
the following :— 
(2) Getting up Early in Late Autumn. 
(+) How I caught my biggest fish. 
(c) Putting the Clock Right. 
(2) My share in a Rabbit Hunt. 
() How I followed the Hounds, 
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(f) An Adventure with a Fox. 

(g) A Football Match. E 

(b) A Scout's Adventure. 

(i) Benighted. 

(j) What I did on Guy Fawkes’ Day. 

(k) What I did on Trafalgar Day. 

(D A Paper Chase. 

Most senior pupils, however, prefer to be free to write 
stories with original plots, but with a definite autumn 
setting. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE AND ARGUMENTATIVE COMPOSITION 


Senior classes will find the following topics attractive 
as subjects for class debates :— 

(ay Which is better in Autumn—Town or Country ? 

(b) Is Football a better game than Cricket ? 

(c) Is Hunting Cruel ? 

(d) Should Children have more Home-work for the 

long dark evenings ? 

(e) Shall we have a School Concert ? 

(f) Which is the best indoor game for dark evenings ? 

(g) Which is the best Autumn * Hobby”? 

(b) If school granted you a free Friday afternoon each 

week, how could best use be made of it ?.. > 3 

(i) What can we do to make our class-room brighter 

and more comfortable for the winter ? 

(j) Ought children under 16 to be in bed by 9 o'clock 

every night ? A 

(E) Shall school begin at 9.30 a.m. instead of at 9 in 

the winter months ? 

(D) What is the best way to deal with (a) a school bully, 

(D) a cheat, (c) a tale-bearer ? 

Occasionally the ordinary method of holding the 
debate first and writing an account of it afterwards may 
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be set aside. Instead, pupils may be requested to set 
forth their arguments ori paper, taking care to sum up 
carefully, and to give a definite opinion as a conclusion. 


LECTURETTES 


Here, as suggested in the last chapter, the teacher 
must ever be on the alert to discover the “ specialists ” 
in his class—children who have developed special interests 
or hobbies, who are keenest in games or woodcraft, 
who are scouts or girl guides, or who have special oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information that is denied to other 
children. 

The following suggestions may be useful :— 

(a) “ Birds’ Eggs," by an expert collector. 

(P) * Autumn Moths,” by an expert moth hunter. 

(c) “ Coarse Fishing,” by the best fisherman. 

(2). “ Leaf Collecting and Pressing.” 
(e) “ Ferns and Mosses.” 

* Autumn Flowers.” 
(g) “ Insect Life in Autumn." 
(b) “ Fretwork as a Hobby.” 
(i) “ Stamps and Stamp Coilecting." 
(J) “ How to Store Potatoes.” 
(k) “Hoss to Make Jam.” (Girls.) 
(D) “ How to Make the Best Kite.” 
(m) * Garden Work in Autumn.” 
(a) “ How a Mill Works.” 
(v) “ Railway Engines?’ 

(p) * Mending and Cleaning a Bicycle.” 

(q) * How to Sole a Pair of Boots.” 

(r) * How to Make a Garment.” (Girls.) 

() “ Hints to Young Footballers.” 

(é) “ How to Make Toffee.” (Girls.) 

(x) “ How to Use a Camera.” 
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It may not be out of place to repeat what has 
already: been said in a previous chapter. It is 
always advisable for the young lecturer to have some- 
thing to exhibit—his collection of eggs, or moths, or 
leaves, or stamps; or something to do as he talks, or 
diagrams and pictures to show. The boy who is in an 
abject condition of “stage fright” when he begins, 
soon becomes easy and natural when he exhibits his 
collection or when he begins to take his bicycle to pieces 
to show its parts, or when he commences to make a kite 
to show how it is done. From that moment he is “ his 
own man,” and his lecturette “ goes with a swing.” In 
the discussion which follows, he is eager and ready to play 
the most important part. 

If a boy “ breaks down,” the teacher's tact must come 
to the rescue. Questions from the class should be invited, 
and in the interest of answering these, self-confidence is 
soon restored, and the lecturer can proceed, 
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CHILDREN who have been attempting to set down 

E vivid impressions of autumn life and scenery are - 

now ready to study model passages from the works 
of great writers who have süccessfully achieved what the 
pupils have tried to do. 

* Not only must the child be led to describe for himself, 
he must also learn how those who have been most success- 
ful in description have set to work.” (See Suggestions for 
the Teaching of English, p. 28.) But the model passage 
“ should not be presented to the child until he has made 
his own attempt to do what has been successfully accom- 
plished by others, and has thus realized his own limitations 
and deficiencies. . Otherwise the result will be the slavish 
and inadequate imitation of what in virtue of its excellence 
is beyond his powers.” Models suitable for seasonal 
treatment abound. 

In this chapter an attempt is made to show how use 
may be made of good proso models after pupils have 
written compositions on autumn topics, 

The following model describes, from the point of view 
of a passer-by, the gathering of the orchard harvest— 
a topic which is likely to be very popular with many boys 
and girls :— 


THE ORCHARD HARVEST 


“They are gathering in the orchard harvest, Look 
at that young rogue in the old mossy apple-tree—that 
great tree, bending with the weight of its golden rennets ; 
see how he pelts his little sister beneath with apples as 
red and round as her own cheeks, while she with her out - 
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stretched frock is trying to catch them, and laughing and 
offering to pelt again as often as one bobs against her ; 
and look at that still younger imp, who, as grave as a 
judge, is creeping on hands and knees under the tree, 
picking up the apples as they fall, so deedily, and depositing 
them so honestly in the great basket on the grass already 
fixed so firmly and opened so widely, and filled almost 
to overflowing by the brown, Tough fruitage of the golden 
rennet’s next neighbour, the russeting; and see that 
smallest urchin of all seated apart in infantine state on the 
turfy bank, with that toothsome piece of deformity, a 
erumpling, in each hand, now biting from one sweet, hard, 
juicy morsel, and now from another. And then, farther 
up the orchard, that bold, hardy lad, the eldest born, 
who has scaled (no one knows how) the tall, straight upper 
branch of that great pear-tree, and is sitting there as 
securely and as fearlessly, in as much real safety and 
apparent danger as a sailor on the topmast. Now he 
shakes the tree with a mighty swing that breaks down a 
pelting shower of stony bergamots, which father gathers 
up, whilst the mother can hardly assist for her motherly 
fear—a fear which only spurs a spirited boy to bolder 
ventures,” MARY RUSS2LL MITFORD : Our Village. 


- 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE MODEL. 
First see that every child has a copy of the model 
before him. It can be written on the blackboard, or 
cyclostyled, or hektographed, if sufficient books containing 
it are not available. Better still, perhaps, it can be dic- 
tated to the class, as a dictation exercise, for dictation 
is a “ good means of familiarizing children with passages 
of literary merit.” Younger pupils may copy the model 
as an exercise in transcription. 
Next read the model aloud to the pupils, or have it 
read by one of the best readers in the class. The model 
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should be read easily and naturally, without any absurd 
~ mouthing of words or any forced theatrical effects. It 
should be read so that pupils can really appreciate it. 
The reader should not assume a manner that is not 
naturally his own ; he should not presume to obtrude his 
personality between the author and the class. 

The teacher must now make sure that every pupil 
understands the passage, and that he grasps fully the 
meaning of every word in it. Children have small 
dictionaries of their own, and a little time should be 
allowed for them to hunt out any word which is strange 
or difficult to them. Such words are italicized in the 
model as printed above. 

Reunets.—Normandy pippins, a kind of dessert apple 
said to have been introduced into England in the days of 
Henry VIII. 

Deedily will probably not be found in a school dic- 
tionary. It is an old Hampshire word, meaning 
“earnestly.” Anything done * deedily ” is done with 
profound and engrossing attention. 

Russeting.—Russet apple. 

Crumpling.—A small, coarsq apple, deformed in growth. 

Bergamots.—Very large pears with yellow-green skins. 
_ Other kard words will be found in the pupil’s dic- 
tionary. 

Even now there may be one or two expressions 
which pupils do not thoroughly understand. Give chil- 
dren an opportunity to ask what questions they like, 
warning them that if they have no questions to put, 
teacher has a great many to ask in a minute or two. A 
hand here and there immediately appears. We may 
have to explain such phrases as the following :— 

“As one bobs against her”; “ grave as a judge”; 
“brown, rough fruitage”; “in infantine state”; 
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“ toothsome piece of deformity”; “a sailor on the 
topmast?; “ bolder ventures." 

When all these difficulties are cleared away we can 
proceed with our discussion of the passage as a whole. 
Needless to say, it should be a discussion in which the 
teacher plays a very minor part. 


DISCUSSION 


1. What is the passage about? What part does the 
writer play ? She is looking on, and telling us what she 
sees. 

2. Who: are the “characters” in the description ? 

_“ The rogue in the old mossy apple-tree”? ; “ his little 
sister"; “that still younger imp”; ‘the smallest 
urchin of all? ; * the eldest born”; “his father and 
mother." All the family are helping to gather in the 
orchard harvest. 

3. Why is the description a good one? Because 
Miss Mitford makes us see things as she saw them, and 
because she herself saw them in an interesting way. 

4. Why is the description interesting ? Because it is 
real. And what helps to make it real? Miss Mitford 
takes us into the orchard and points out to us all the 
interesting things that are happening. She shows as onec 
at a time, and keeps us alert by saying: “ Look!” 
“See!” as she gradually unfolds the picture she has to 
show us. 

5. It is “ living” description. , Miss Mitford does not 
describe a picture of an orchard, she describes the real 
orchard. She has introduced colour and life; she shows 
us real, live people doing just what they would do in an 
orchard at this time of the year. Find some example 
of this “ life” and “ colour” in the model. 


6. Why does she mention first the “ young rogue” 
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. in the apple-tree ? Because of all the characters he is 
most active, and we feel,’ too, that he and his sister are 
making most noise! 1f we suddenly came upon this 
orchard, we should notice the boy in the apple-tree first. 
This is one thing that makes the description natural and 
real. 

7. Why does she mention the boy in the pear-tree last ? 
Because we should probably see him last of all; we 
might not notice him until he shakes the tree and sends 
down a “ pelting shower of stony bergamots.” 

8. Suppose Miss Mitford had merely told us that the 
harvest was being gathered in the orchard, and that all 
were helping in the work. What should we have lost ? 
What can we learn from this about our own composition ? 


SOME CHOICE EXPRESSIONS 

Good composition is mainly the art of using the right 
words in the right way. Let us examine a few of Miss 
Mitford’s expressions, and see if we can find better ones. 

“ Young rogue.” Why not boy? Or lad? Or young- 
ster ? Or happy little boy ? Because “ rogue ” is the one 
word which means exactly what the author wanted to 
say. She calls him a “ rogue” in a petting way, to mean 
chat he is a, merry little fellow ‘who delights in playing 
harmless pranks. : 

“ Bending with the weight of its golden rennets? Try 
to put this in another way, and say exactly what this 
expression tells us. What do you find ? 

“ One bobs against her.” Why not say “ hits her,” or 
“ knocks against her,” or “ strikes her ” ? 

“ Seated apart in infantine state.” Sitting alone in that 
solemn way in which babies sit when they are intent on 
what they are doing. Notice how many words it takes 
to explain what the expression means. 
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** No one knows bow." What does this tell us (2) about 
the tree ? (b) about the boy ? Why did not Miss Mitford 
say that the tree was very hard to climb, and only a 
very brave, strong boy could have climbed it at all? 
What else tells us this about the tree and the boy ? 

* A mighty swing.” Try to find a better way of saying 
the same thing. 

* 4 pelting shower.’ Way “pelting”? Try other 
words—pattering, heavy, thick, great? What about 
them ? 

* Her motherly fear.” What does this mean exactly ? 
Why does the author put it in this way ? 

Deal similarly with other expressions, to show that no 
other words can convey so readily and so exactly what the 
writer wishes to say. 


EXERCISES ON THE MODEL 


1. Make a list of all new words used in the passage, 
and weave them into sentences of your own construction. 

2. Miss Mitford has written her description from the 
point of view of an onlooker. Rewrite the passage, sup- 
posing you are the “ rogue in the old mossy apple-tree.” 

3. Give a vivid account of gathering pears, supposing 
yourself to be “ that bold, hardy lad, the eldest born, who 
has scaled (no one knows how) the tall, straight upper 
branch of that great pear tree” mentioned by Miss 
Mitford. e 

4. Suppose you are the little sister, being pelted with 
apples by your brother. Write an account of the affair, 
describing what you thought of it, how you felt, and what 
you said. 

5. Tell the story of the boy in the tall pear tree from 
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the mother's point of view. How would it differ if it were 
the father telling the stoty ? 


6. Describe a scene in the cornfields, using, as far as ~ 


possible, the plan of Miss Mitford. 


7. Take the long sentence beginning ** Look at that 
young rogue” and ending “ now from another," and 
break it up into a number of smaller sentences. Is your 
new version better than the original? Why did the 
author make use of such a long sentence ? 


Some boys and girls may prefer to writé descriptive 
compositions on “ Autumn," or on some topic which 
localizes more or less definitely the scene they wish 
to describe. After they have written their attempts 
they should study good models on the same or on 
similar subjects, so that they may learn how to select 
their facts, and how to present them to the best 
advantage. 

The following passage i$ an excellent example of 
descriptive writing, which teachers will find very valuable 
for this purpose :— 


AUTUMN IN A COUNTRY LANE 


* How Beautiful the lane is to-day, decorated with 
a thousand colours! The brown road, and the rich 
verdure that borders it, strewed with the pale yellow 
leaves of the elm, just beginning to fall; hedgerows 
glowing with long wreaths of the bramble in every 
variety of purplish red; and overhead the unchanged 
green of the fir, contrasting with the spotted sycamore, 
the tawny beech, and the dry sear leaves of the oak, 
which rustle as the light wind passes through them; 
a few common hardy yellow flowers (for yellow is the 
common colour of flowers, whether wild or cultivated, 
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as blue is the rare one), flowers of many sorts, but almost 
of one tint, still blowing in spite of the season, and ruddy 
berries glowing through all. How very beautiful is 
the lane." MARY RUSSELL MITFORD: Our Village. 


HOW TO USE THE MODEL 

Proceed as suggested in the last chapter. Every 
child should have a copy of, the model before him. It 
should then be read aloud by the teacher or by a very 
good reader in the class. 

Next, make sure that every pupil understands exactly 
what the writer means. Such words as verdure, strewed, 
tawny, sear, and blowing have a special significance in 
their context, and any doubt as to their exact meaning 
should be cleared up, by resort to the dictionary if 
necessary. When this has been done, the class is ready 
for a full discussion of the model. 

1. What do you notice ‘about (a) the beginning, and 
(B) the end, of the passage? Is this good or bad? 
Did the writer do it on purpose? If so, what is the 
use of it ? 

2. Look at the opening sentence again. Now read 
once more the rest of the passage. The opening sentence 
tells us what the passage is to be about. It is-a kind 
of text from which the writer preaches. "The rest of 
the passage is the sermon! "The last sentence helps 
us to put all the details together, so that we realize 
how beautiful the lane is. 


3. Notice how much colour there is in the description. 
Is this appropriate? Yes, because autumn is a feast 
ofcolour. Make a list of the colours actually mentioned, 
and of those suggested. Notice how accurately Miss 
Mitford uses each. 

4. Notice the order in which the details are pre- 
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sented to us :—(1) The brown road ; (2) the rich verdure 
that borders it ; (3) the hedge-rows ; (4) the trees over- 
head ; (5) the yellow flowers and ruddy berries. Why 
this particular order? It is the order in which we 
should notice them if we actually saw them. It is 
this which helps to make the description real to us. 
We can actually see in our mind’s eye the picture Miss 
Mitford paints. A 

5. The passage is not only rich in colour. It has 
movement and sound ; and both these things help again 
to make the scene real tous. Colour is first arid foremost, 
for it actually would be if we saw such a scene. But 
movement and sound are important. Notice such 
expressions as “ just beginning to fall,” and “ which rustle 
as the light wind passes through them.” 


CHOICE OF WORDS 


Test the value of the most telling words in the passage 
by trying to find words that are more suitable. 

Miss Mitford has used the word “ glowing” in two 
places. Is she right? She is right, because no other 
word means exactly what she wanted to say. It is not 
wrong to use the same word more than once in a short 
passage, if we have a good reason for doing so. The 
hedgerows “glow” with “ purplish \red,” and the 
“ ruddy berries? glow through the autumn tints of 
the hedge, much as a fire glows on a frosty night. 

“ Decorated.”—Why not painted, or coloured, or 
tinted ?: Nature is like^an artist. She decorates the 
hedgerow and the wood with the glorious colours of 
autumn. 

** Verdure.’—Why not grass? Verdure includes more 
than grass. It is also a beautiful word, which has a rich 
sound value, 
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“ Strewed.”—Try to find other words which mean 
.almost the same thing. Why fiot use one of them? 

“Wreaths of Bramble.”—This expression pictures the 
bramble growth to us exactly. Notice, too, the selection 
of adjectives in “ unchanged green,” “ spotted sycamore,” 
“ tawny beech,” “ sear leaves," ‘ ruddy berries." 

* Still Blowing.”—What does “ blowing” suggest? 
Would blossoming, or blooming, or growing, or any 
other word do as well? Why not? 

Ask pupils to find other descriptions of autumn scenery, 
and to point out how their writers have used the right 
word in the right way. They might also attempt 
similar descriptions ; e.g., the following :— 

(a) The Pond in Autumn. 

(b) Autumn Woods. 

(c) A London Park in Autumn. 

(d) Autumn Skies. 

(e) An October Sunrise (or Sunset). 

A Basket of Fruit. 

(g) An Autumn Garden. 

(b) Berry Time. 

(i) The Hills in Autumn Press. 

A CONTRAST MODEL 

The following passage will be found interesting’ to 
seniors as a contrast in some ways ; and as a comparative 
study in others. It describes an American autumn, 
whose colours are even more gorgeous and more wonder- 
ful in their subtle grading than those in our own land. 

Let pupils discover for themselves, if possible, that 
the passage cannot refer to a scene in the Homeland. 
The references to maples, basswoods, and sumachs will 
be sufficient as guides, even if the riot of magnificent 
colour does not lead children to see that such a wood 
never existed in England. 
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AMERICAN WOODS IN THE FALL 


* Who had touched with this enchantment every 
leaf of every tree which stood within our sight ? Every 
maple tree blazed at the top with tint of scarlet or cherry 
or orange or pale yellow. Every ash tree had turned 
from green to dark purple or to pale straw-colour. 
Every birch tree shimmered and quivered in the sun, 
as if gold pieces were strung along its branches ; basswoods 
were flecked with white; beeches were brown and 
yellow, poplars were marked and spotted with vermilion ; 
sumachs had become ladders, and bars, and fringes of 
fire ; not a single tree was left of solid, dark green, except 
the pines and the larches and the firs; and they also 
seemed to have shared in the transformation, looking 
darker and greener than ever, as a setting for these 
masses of flashing colour. Single trees in fields, near and 
far, looked like great hewn jewels; with light behind 
them, the tint flickered and waved as it does in trans- 
parent stones held up to the sun. When the wind shook 
them, it was like nothing but the tremulousness of distant 
seas burning under sunset. The same trees, filling in 
by tens of thousands the spaces of the forests, 
looked not like anything which we know and name as 
geri, but as one could fancy mid-air spaces might be 
and look in some supernatural realm whence the souls 
of ruby and amethyst and topaz come and go, taking 
for a little while the dusty shapes of small stones on 
earth." “H. H.”: Bits of Travel at Home. 


HOW TO USE THE MODEL 
Compare and contrast it with the first model. In 
what ways is it different ? 
(1) It is longer. It describes a wood, and not a 
country lane. 


D 
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(2) It is more beautiful, more poetic. The writer 
makes us feel and see and think by using clever com- 
parisons. 


(3) It is full of colour, like the first model. It has 
much more life and movement. (Notice the use of 
* shimmered and quivered,” of “ flashing colour," of 
“flickered and waved,” and of “ the tremulousness of 
distant seas,” for example.) ^ 

(4) It mentions trees and shrubs which are not 
familiar to us. Maples, basswoods, and sumachs. (Look 
these out in a dictionary if possible.) 

(5) It begins with a question. The first model 
began with an expression of admiration. Which is the 
better? It all depends on what follows. In this 
passage the writer wants us to feel that the glorious 
change which has come over the woods is so wonderful 
that only a magician's wand could have wrought it. 

Now examine the comparisons (similes) which the 
writer uses. 

(1) “ Asif gold pieces were strung along its branches.” 

(2) “ Like great hewn jewels.” : 

(3) * As it does in transparent stones held up to the 
sun.” $ 29 

(4) “The tremulousness of distant seas burning 
under sunset." 

(5) * Mid-air spaces . . . on earth,” 

Notice, too, that “sumachs shad become ladders, 
and bars, and fringes of fire.” [The sumach (pronounced 
su'mak) is a shrub, of which more than seventy kinds 
are known. Several are grown in gardens purely for 
the sake of the wonderful colours of their leaves. One 
kind which grows in swampy ground is from 12 to 20 
feet high, and has poisonous berries. Other kinds are 
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climbers. The leaves of all undergo wonderful colour 


changes in autumn.] 

Make a list of the trees and their colours. What forms 
the background to all the gorgeous colour of the wood ? 
“The pines and the larches and the firs,” which look 
* darker and greener than ever, as a setting for these 
masses of flashing colour.” 


£ 
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SUBJECTS FOR WINTER 
COMPOSITIONS 


girl, and fresh ideas for composition. The 

face of Nature has undergone another change, 
and the sparkle of the frost, the beauty of the snow, 
and the splendour of clear winter nights appeal to the 
child’s innate love of beautiful things. Winter brings 
new games and new interests, not to speak of the joys 
of Christmastide. 

All these provide valuable material for free composition 
of every kind, and every teacher who is enthusiastic will 
not fail to utilize his opportunities. This does not mean 
that the only material used for composition during the 
winter months has some seasonal application. Other 
and wider interests will continue to be drawn upon 
for composition; but if we wish our pupils to 
write vivid descriptive prose or verse, and to take deep 
personal interest in what they write, we must appeal 
primarily to the attraction of the season and all that 
it means for young people. 

The following suggestions for subjects of winter 
compositions will serve to indicate the wide range of 
matter and form which may be employed. 


` Y A J INTER brings new experiences for every boy and 


DESCRIPTIVE WORK 
The following is a list of subjects recently set for 
town children; they had, of course, the liberty of 
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suggesting any other subject of the kind which appealed 
to them :— 


(a) The First Frost in Town. 

(b) The Park in Winter Dress. 

(c) A December Sunrise. 

(d) Signs of Christmas in the Shops. 
(e) A North-Easter in Town. 

(f) An Overcoat Morning. 

(g) Fireside Joys. 

(4) Playground Games in Winter. 
(i) A Frosty Night. 

(j) The First Snow-Fall. 

(k) The Winter Sky. 

(D Shopping on Christmas Eve. 
(n) An Old-Fashioned Christmas. 


Children are encouraged to invent their own titles 
if they do not consider those given to be sufficiently 
attractive. In the above list, for example, * Jack Frost 
Comes to Town ” was substituted for (a), “ The White 
Cloak of Winter" for (Q), and “ Buying Christmas 
Presents” for (J). 

A class of children in a country school was invited to 
make selections from the following :— 


(å) Rolin Redbreast. ` 

(P) A Holly Hedge. 

(c) The Wood in Winter. 

(d) Winter Visitors. 

(e) The Coming of the Wild Geese. 
(f) The Countryside Under Snow. 

(g) Christmas Decorations. 

(P) A Snowstorm. > 
(i) Toys and Games for Winter Evenings. 
(j) Farm Work in Winter, 

(k) To School in the Snow. 
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() The Woodgatherers. 
(m) A Morning on the Ice. > 


NARRATIVE COMPOSITIONS 

The following suggestions will be found useful and 
interesting to those children who wish to attempt the 
narrative E of composition :— 

(a) My Adventures on the Ice. 

(6) The Great Snow-fight. 

(c) Getting Up on Cold Mornings. 

(d) Lost in the Snow. 

(e) Why I Missed My Christmas Party. 

Watching for Father Christmas. 

(v) Making the Christmas Pudding. 

(b) I Go Wild-Fowling, 

(i) A Winter Night's Adventure. 

(j) Polar Exploration. 

(&) The Carol Singers. 

(D The Cratchitts’ Christmas Dinner. 

(m) Our Toboggan Party. 

As suggested in an earlier article, senior pupils will 
probably prefer to write stories based upon plots which 
they have invented, but dressed in a winter setting. 
'Those who have cone some aptitude for such work 
might be encouraged to produce playlets for school * 
entertainments or to invent charades for Christmas 
parties. Others might like to take some well-known 
fairy tale and re-cast it in dialogue with s mple stage- 
directions for acting. ‘ 

ARGUMENTATIVE COMPOSITION 

This may either be written or oral in the form of 
debates. In the latter case, pupils should be encouraged 
to write a short account of the debate as an exercise in 
argumentative prose-writing. 
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The following topics are suggested :— 

(a) Which is Better—-a Dickens Christmas or a Christ- 

mas as We Know It ? 

(b) Should all Children be in Bed by 9 o'clock on 

a Winter Night ? 

(c) Which is the Best Outdoor Game for Winter? 

(d) Should Examinations be Abolished ? 

(e) Are the Christmas Holidays Too Long ? 

(f) Is a Polar Explorer to be Envied. 

(g) What Kind of House is Cosiest ? 

(b) Shall We Have a School Party ? 

(i) What Can We Do for People Poorer than Ourselves? 

(j) Which is the Best Boys’ (Girls) Paper ? 

(k) Ought the Cane to be Abolished ? 

(D Ought Boys to Learn Sewing ? 

(m) Which Country is Best to Live In ? 

Another very attractive form of argumentative 
composition—by no means strictly seasonal—is the mock 
trial. This demands a little knowledge of procedure, 
which any teacher can acquire by paying a visit to the 
local court. It has the advantage that a large number 
of pupils may take definite parts in it, and that considerable 
preparation and collaboratior. must be carried on by the 
pupils if it is to be a success. 

‘he chlef actors in a mock trial will naturally be the 
judge (generally the teacher), the clerk of the court, 
plaintiff, defendant, counsel for plaintiff, counsel for 
defendant, jury, witnesses, ushers, and policemen. 
A typical case for trial would be an action for damages 
against a motor-car owner who has collided with a cyclist, 
or against a dog owner who has not kept his dog under 
proper control. Needless to say, trials for theft and 
worse crimes will be excluded, though such cases are 
bound to be suggested by some of the pupils who, un- 
fortunately, have already a morbid interest in things 
of this kind. 
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LECTURETTES 

When the teacher has discóvered his “ specialists” 
(as suggested in a previous chapter), and knows thevboy 
or girl best qualified to address the class on the subject 
chosen, he may organize informal lecturettes on such 
subjects as the following :— 

(a) Home-made Toys. 

(b) How to Make Your Oyn Christmas Decorations. 

(c) How to Make Sweets. 

(d) Hibernating Animals. 

(e) The Róbin's Winter Life. 

(f) Wood-carving. 

(g) What to Do When a Pipe Bursts. 

(4) The Best Way to Save Coal. 

(i) Laying the Table. 

() How to Make a Toboggan. 

k) Why I am a Boy Scout (Girl Guide). 

(D Bird Tracks in the Snow. 

(m) A Magic Lantern. 

(x) How a Motor-car Works. 

(o) How to Run a Christmas Party. 

(p) The Care of Animals in Winter. 

(g) Coin Collecting. © 

(r) Puzzles. eus 

(s) How to Make a Model Boat. 

(é) How to Knit a Pair of Stockings. 

'The general method of procedure has been fully 
outlined in a previous chapter. 


WINTER MODELS 

When pupils have made their own attempts to write 
vivid descriptions of winter scenery, or lively narratives 
of winter experiences, they should be introduced to 
model passages from the works of famous authors who 
have dealt successfully with the same, or with very 
similar subjects. i 
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Miss Mrrronp, in Our Village, describes the country- 
side under frost in winver, the joys of sliding on the 
pond, the splendour of the trees and hedgerows delicately 
encrusted with the sparkling jewels of the rime, and the 
melancholy grey dampness of the thaw which follows. 
Cuartes Dickens, in the Pickwick Papers, presents us 
with the gravely diverting spectacle of Mr. Pickwick 
on the ice, and with his wonderful picture of Bob 
Cratchitt’s Christmas Day in the Christmas Carol. Lrtcu 
Hont, in his essay On Getting Up On Cold Mornings, 
analyses for us in humorous fashion the feelings of a man 
who is loth to get up on a winter’s morning. 

Henry Davin Tuoreau, in Walden, describes a quiet 
winter’s morn in the open country; “ The snow lies 
warm as cotton or down upon the window-sill; the 
broadened sash and frosted panes admit a dim and private 
light which enhances the snug cheer within. The 
stillness of the morning is impressive. The floor creaks 
under our feet as we move towards the window to look 
abroad through some clear space over the fields. We 
see the roofs stand under their snow burden. From 
the eaves and fences hang stalactites of snow, and in 
the yard stand stalagmites «covering some concealed 
cove, The trees and shrubs rear white arms to the sky 
‘on every side; and where were walls and fences we 
see fantastic forms stretching in frolic gambols across 
the landscape as if Nature had strewn her fresh designs 
over the fields by night as models for man’s art.” 
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COMPOSITION AND HISTORY 


jm has become a commonplace to say that “ English is 
the bond which unifies the curriculum." But it is 
a truth to which the teacher of composition should 

pay more than casual attention. 

Children are not practising composition only in the 
composition lessons; they are engaged either in oral or 
written composition for the greater part of their school 
life. Every lesson makes some demand upon their powers 
of oral or written expression; and every lesson should 
add to those powers. Whether it does so or not depends 
very largely upon the training children have received in 
the composition lessons proper. 

We are mainly concerned in this chapter with the 
question as to what extent other lessons may provide 
materials for composition. Certain lessons, notably 
history, geography, nature study, and observation 
lessons, not only supply rich material but often 
opportunities for composition. 
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PITFALLS TO AVOID e 


In basing our composition exercises upon other class- 
work, we shall do well to avoid certain fairly obvious 
dangers, or pay the penalty of destroying the enthusiasm 
of our pupils for writing. These dangers are pointed out 
at some length on page 20 of “ Suggestions for the 


Teaching of English.” 


The reproduction of information taught in a lesson 
* is an indispensable exercise,” but tests of this kind must 
not come too soon after the actual lesson. The pupils 
should have time to digest their information, so that when 
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they write a summary of it, they use their own vocabulary, 
and not that of the teacher or the lesson book. 

The “ Suggestions ” strongly deprecate the imposition 
of general “ essays,” involving a survey of the whole of a 
book or story, and equally strongly recommend that the 
pupils be asked to write “a description of some parti- 
cular scene or incident which is specially interesting.” 
Subjects so set should be “ definite and concrete.” 

“It should be recognized that the setting of subjects for 
composition upon matter read or learnt is a really difficult 
task, and requires more care and ingenuity vn the part of 
the teacher than is sometimes bestowed” (p. 26).  _ 

We shall find the matter less difficult if we remember 
(1) to make our subject definite and concrete; (2) to 
select a particular scene or incident which is complete in 
itself; (3) to give children scope for their imagination ; 
(4) to be certain that the children have the necessary 
knowledge as a foundation for their story. 


HISTORY AND COMPOSITION 


History is one of the richest fields for the ingenious 
teacher in search of a set of composition subjects. Even 
in junior classes, history shoub! be laid under contribution 

_ by the teacher of composition. ‘The “ Suggestions for the 

" Teaching 6f History” (Circular 833) makes direct reference 
to this :—“ After the early difficulties of composition have 
been overcome, children may attempt to write down 
their impressions of some simple scene or incident chosen 
from the narrative.” 

Seniors may utilize historical material for free com- 
position, selecting prose narrative, prose description, 
verse, or dialogue, as they please. The easiest form of 
composition is the simple story. The telling of the story 
in ballad form is not much more difficult to a class which 
has had practice in writing simple verse. More difficult 
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is the presentation of a scene in dialogue, which demands 
a great deal of skill and imagination. Most difficult of 
„all is the construction of a short historical play, in prose 
or in verse; but even this has been successfully attempted 
by older children. + 

While juniors will necessarily keep to the main incidents 
and to the material with which the teacher or their book 
has supplied them, seniors may,reasonably be expected to 

. use their historical material more as a setting or back- 
ground to their story, or their dialogue, except when they 
make their first attempts at the writing of a short historical 
play, where their imagination is curbed more or less by the 
actual facts of history. 

SUBJECTS FOR JUNIORS 

The following are typical of the subjects which 
may be set for junior classes which have mastered the 
mechanical difficulties of writing. We shall find it fairly 
easy to follow out our plan of giving a number of subjects 
for selection, so that all children will not necessarily be 
writing on the same topic. We shall thus secure 
(1) greater variety in the compositions, (2) a wider treat- 
ment of the theme, (3) degper personal interest on the 
part of the young writers, (4) enthusiastic criticism and 
discussion when specimens of the various copipositiuns 
are read aloud in class. 

Suppose, for example, that the class has been told, or 
has read, stories of the Ancient Britons and of the coming 
of the Romans. These subjects immediately suggest 
themselves :— S 

1. Lucius is a Roman boy on Cæsar’s galley. Tell his 
story of how the Romans crossed to Britain. 

2. You are the son of a British chieftain who is com- 
manding the forces on the cliffs when the Romans try to 
land. Tell the story of the struggle. 
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3. You are the son of a British chieftain whose spies 
have brought word that the Romans are coming. Tell 
how you helped to make the village ready for the attack. 

4. You are a British boy who has been taken prisoner 
by the Romans. Tell the story of how the Romans 
treated you, and describe what you saw in their camp. 

5. A British girl is telling her friends how Boadicea 
punished the Romans foi their cruelty, Write down 
her story. 

6. A Roman boy who is telling his father the story 
of his first sight of the Britons. Write it down. 

7. Write a little story about a British boy who lived 
for some time in one of the wonderful cities which the 
Romans built in Britain. 

8. The Roman soldier who leapt into the sea bearing 
the standard, and led the Roman attack upon the Britons, 
is now an old man. He is telling his grandchildren 
all about it. Write down what he says. 

g. Write down what a Roman boy thought of the 
British villages. Suppose him to have seen Rome. 

10. Tell a story about a boy who helped in the building 
of one of the great Roman walls in Britain. He may 
be.-ither a. Roman or a British boy. 

II. A British boy goes out in a coracle for the first 
time. Tell the story of his adventure. 

12. A Roman legion passes along the great road on 
its way back to the sea and Rome. Imagine you see it, 
and write a little story about it. 


And so we might continue, until we have almost as 
many subjects as there are pupils in the class. All 
these subjects are presented, and boys and girls are 
asked to choose which appeals to them most strongly. 
At the same time, it is wise for us to ensure, so far as we 
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can, the widest variety ; and to avoid the choice of the 
same subject by any considerable section of the class. 

Other simple attractive narratives, which form the 
substance of the instruction in History in Junior Classes 
lend themselves to similar treatment. All we have to do 
is to suggest to the children different points of view 
which they can take in regard to the incident which 
forms the subject of the naryative. 


SUBJECTS FOR SENIORS 


The same general treatment and the same types 
of subjects will serve equally well for seniors, who 
will be expected, however, to handle their material 
more cleverly and to produce stories of better 
finish. The following suggestions offer a few topics for 
each of the great periods of British history. 


L—PRE-NORMAN 
(d) Write a short story telling how Ospakar Blacktooth 
sacked the abbey at Ely. 

(b) Write a short ballad about the landing of the 
Romans in Kent. 

(c) Two Saxon chiefs fare planning a raid upon the 
coast of Suffolk. Write down their conyersatien. e 
(d) A Dane is viewing the remains of a great Roman 
fortress. Write down his thoughts. 


L—MIDDLE AGES 
(a) You are a Norman noble who has just taken part 
in the coronation of the Conqueror. You are telling 
your friend about it. Write out your story. 

(b) Write a short ballad on the discovery and ransoming 
of the imprisoned Richard Lionheart. 

(c) Write down a conversation between Edward III. 
and his son the Black Prince, before the Battle of Crecy. 
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is about to join the forces of William 
Wallace, "ge is telling Wis friends about it. Write 
down what he says. - 

IIL—TUDOR 

(a) Imagine you have come back from a voyage to 
America in Raleigh's ship. Tell your Story as to an 
admiring circle of friends. d 
(b) Write a short ballad. on the Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. , 
(©) Describe London in the days of Elizabeth—as a 
"prentice would have described it to a coüntry cousin 
he is visiting. 
@ John Spinks, a country lad, goes to London, and 
sees Queen Elizabeth go down the Thames in her State 
barge. When he returns he tells his friends what he 
saw. Write down his tale. 


IV.—STUART 
(a) The guard who helped to catch Guy Fawkes tells 
how it was done. Relate his story, 
(P) Write a short ballad telling how a Cavalier escaped 


from the Roundheads, (Use the story, if you like, 
of Charles and the oak tree.) 


(6) Suppose you are a Cavauer. Give your opinion 
_ of the Roundheads, 
(d) Describe an incide 


nt of the Great Fire of London, 
or the feelings of the 


Londoners when they heard the 
Dutch guns thundering away at Thames mouth. 


V.—RECENT (18TH CENTURY ONWARDS) 
(2) Write a short story the scene of which is laid ina 


factory or a coal-pit in the early years of the 19th 
century, 


(2) Describe the preparations made for the defence 

of England against Napoleon's invasio 

point of view of a man who lived at the 
88 
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time, 
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(c) Tell the story of a “ powder-monkey " who was 
on the Victory at Trafalgar. “Write it in verse form, 
if you choose. 

(d) Two men are reading from a broadsheet the news 

of the victory at Waterloo. Write down their remarks. 

(e) An old countryman is taken to see the first railway. 

He asks to go for a ride on it. He does so, and goes 

back to his village to tell his cronies the story of his 

great adventure. Tell that story. 

Quite apart from exercises of this kind is the writing 
of good answers to questions, as tests of ability to assimilate 
the teaching or to master the substance of books read, 
in connection with history. This is pure expositioin 
for which children must be prepared by careful trainng ; 
and this training is part of the work of the teacher of 
composition. 
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EOGRAPHY, taught on the lines of the * Revised 
Suggestions" (Circular 834), is as rich in 
materials for composition as history, particularly 

if “constant use" has been made “of well selected 
pictures, photographs, aad, where possible, lantern 
slides," of real scenery, and real people and animals 
in their natural environment, 


GEOGRAPHY IN COMPOSITION FOR JUNIORS 


The stories told to junior classes in first lessons in 
geography, and later as illustrations to more formal 
work, provide abundant opportunities for both oral 
and written composition. ‘The whole object of the 
stories is to cultivate the geographical imagination, and 
to interest children in the lives of people who dwell 
in strange lands, Expression becomes essential to success, 
The best Opportunity is provided by composition, 

The following suggestions may prove useful in this 
connection. In junior classes oral composition should 
precede any attempt to write ôn the subjects set. 

x: Ag-gluk, the little Eskimo, goes out fishing with 
his father. Write a little story telling how he gets 
teady, and how he catches the fish. 


2. Tell a story about Hassan, the Arab boy who goes 
for a long journey across the desert on his father’s camel, 

3. Suppose you find a magic carpet. You wish 
to go to the land of the Pygmies. Describe what you 
saw there, 

4. Suppose Ag-gluk, the little Eskimo, is carried on 
à magic carpet to the land of the Negroes. Write down 
what he would think and feel when he got there, 
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5. Write a story about an English boy who wakes 
up one morning to find himself in the land of the Eskimos. 

6. A Negro boy from the African forests is brought 
to one of our great cities. He goes back home after a 
while, and tells his friends of some of the strange sights 
he has seen. Write his story. 

7. Tell a story of a traveller lost in the desert (or in 
a forest, or on the steppes). ° 

8. You are cast ashore—like Robinson Crusoe—on a 
lonely island in the hot lands. Tell the story of your 
adventures. 

9. Write an interesting account of your class visit 
to the brook. Tell what you saw, what your teacher 
pointed out, and what you found out for yourself. 

10, Explain to a stranger the best way from the school 
to the railway station, Tell him what interesting 
things he would pass on the way. 

1I. A boy wants to know how to find the north on a 
clear night. Explain to him how it is done. 

12. It is summer time. A water rat is telling a field 
mouse how different the pond is in winter. Write 
down what he says. ^ 


SUBJECTS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASPES 
Similar subjects will serve for the children who are at 
work upon Intermediate Geography. Greater demands 
however, should be made upon their imagination and 
their powers of expression. 
The following types of sub 
of treatment :— 
L—HOME GEOGRAPHY 
(a) Write an interesting account of the little ex- 
periments you tried when you visited the brook with 
your teacher. You may illustrate it, if you wish. 
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(b) Write a letter to a friend, planning a summer 
ramble through the préttiest country near your home. 
Write it so that he will be eager to go with you. Make 
it interesting,. fan 
(c) A boy who has never seen the sea visits it for the 
first time. Tell the story of his visit. . 
(d) Explain to a stranger the general plan upon which 
your school is built. llustrate your account if 
you wish. 

IL—OTHER LANDS 


(a) You are a steppe-dweller. An English boy visits 
your home in summer and tells you how much he would 
like to live on the steppe always, and have a fine horse 
toride. But you tell him what it is like in winter, 
so that he soon changes his opinion, 
Œ) Describe in an interesting way the daily life of a 
Zulu, or an Arab, or an Eskimo. 
(c) You are going on a long journey through tropical 
forest. Write an account of what you expect to see, 
@ Write a little story about an Egyptian boy who 
lived in a village by the river Nile. 
IIL—THINGS SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
(a) At night, when the shop is shut, the packet of 
Ceylon tea tells its companions its life-story, Write 
it down. É 


()) You have for breakfast a cu 
of Quaker Oats, and a banana. 
who worked in far-off lands to P 
for you. 

(©) A bale of cotton arrives at Manchester on a cold, 
taw, foggy day. It tells how different is the land in 
which it grew. Write its story. 

(4) Relate the adventures of a nugget of gold from 
its home in Australia to the mint in London, 
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IV.—FAMOUS EXPLORERS 

(a) Tell the story of a Portuguese boy who sailed 
to India with Vasco da Gama. 

(6) You are with Magellan. Your ship has just sailed 
into the Pacific Ocean. Write down what you think 
of it, after the stormy passage across the Atlantic. 

(c) A boy who was with Marco Polo tells how they 
crossed the great desert and reached the city of the 
Great Khan. Write his story. 

(4) Columbus tells the King of Spain some of the 
wonders he saw in the New World. Relate his story. 


V.—THE HOMELAND 
(a) A boy from the country visits a great manufacturing 
town, and sees much that is new and surprising to him. 
He writes home to his father about it. Write his 
letter. 

(b) Describe a journey in a canal-boat, so that your 
readers will understand what a canal is like, what 
kind of traffic passes along it, and how the locks work, 
(c) Write an account of your flight in an aeroplane 
from the coast of Suffolk to the coast of West Wales, 
describing the kind of country you pass over. 

(d) Tell the story of a,lump of coal. 


SUBJECTS FOR SENIORS e "T9 

These will depend upon the nature of the scheme 
followed, but, generally speaking, the material available 
lends itself to the same kind of treatment that has been 
illustrated for Intermediate classes. 

If we suggest subjects that give children a personal 
point of view, and opportunities for exercising their 
imagination as well as utilizing their material, we shall 
achieve more than a small measure of success. If we 
set dull subjects—interminable voyages along the coast 
of X——, accounts of the industries of Y—, de- 
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scriptions of the railway systems of Z——, and so forth, 
we shall deserve what we get. t E" 
In this stage, as in history, some systematic training 
should be given in the drawing up of answers to ex- 
amination questions. Such answers involve the most 
difficult form of simple exposition. The composition 
teacher should make a point of dealing with work of this 
kind at regular intervals. He should show children how 
to tackle questions, and how to set out answers, He 
should emphasize the importance of keeping to the point, 
of clearness and directness of statement, and of brevity. 
Answers should be planned out. They should be 
divided into paragraphs, each dealing with some particular 
point or aspect of the question. As a rule, the questions 
set to children will consist of a number of definite parts, 
so that the paragraphing of the answer should present 
no difficulty. It is unfair and unwise to set children 
under sixteen questions of a vague and general 
character, As examiners, we must overcome any 
temptation to be clever at the expense of our pupils. 
s composition subjects for seniors, the following 
types have proved useful :— 
I. À young man is about t^ emigrate to Canada or 


Australia, Write him a letter telling him what to expect 
in his new hfe, 


2. Write compositions on one of the following :— 

(a) Life in an Indian village. 

(b) The Australian “ black-fellows.” 

(c) Wheat-farming in America, 

(d) Gold-mining in Australia or South Africa, 

(e) The people of Japan. 

3. You are at the docks, watching the unload: 
ship from Australia, 
cargo, explaining at t 
cargo and no other, 


c 1 ing of a 
Give an Interesting account of her 
he same time Why she carries that 
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(4) Plan out a holiday tour in Wales, or Scotland, or 
Switzerland. n 


In senior classes, particularly, the success of the com- 
position on geographical subjects will depend not only 
upon the breadth of teaching, but also upon the amount 
of reading which the children have done. 

Most adventure books contain a good deal of sound 
and interesting geography. ‘Lhe difficulty is to ensure 
that children know what good adventure books they can 
read to help them to catch the real atmosphere and the 
characteristic ** colour” of the region they are studying. 

One good plan is to ask children to contribute to a 
list of such books. Post the list on the wall, and ask 
children to name books they have read and can recommend, 
Arrange the list in five columns, giving title of book, 
author, scene of plot, name of recommender, and where the 
book can be obtained. Many of the books recommended 
may be in the possession of members of the class, and 
it will be easy to arrange convenient borrowing and 
exchange. Others may be in public or local libraries. 
Others may be purchasable at small cost. It is sur- 
prising how interested a class can become in the com- 
pilation of a list of this kend. The writer knows of a 
case in which North America was the area studied, and |. 
in which the names of over a hundred books “vere con- 
tributed by members of the class in less than a fortnight. 
The school was a town school ; it had a good library of 
its own, and most of the pupils had borrowers’ tickets at 
the public libraries of the borough. j ; 

It is unnecessary to point out the close relationship 
between composition and reading. But, in spite of 
it, we teachers often forget that the more our pupils 
read the better the composition they write. It is worth 
our while to direct and extend the reading experience of 
our pupils for this reason alone. 

o 
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F all school enterprises, none-is so valuable to the 
O teacher of composition as the School Journey. 
The avowed object of the School Journey is to 
provide pupils with new experiences, to bring them 
into personal touch with some of the things and conditions 
which they have studied in the class-room. 

The best compositions—the most interesting to write 
and the most interesting to read—are those which are 
the fruit of personal experience. The School Journey is 
tich in new experiences of many kinds, and for this 
reason alone it can provide a wide variety of interesting 
topics for composition lessons. 

The writer is fortunate in his school, Here teachers 
organize and carry out School Journeys, and visits of many 
kinds, from day visits to places of local interest to long 
journeys of a fortnight or so to places on the Continent. 
Some of the most interesting and most valuable com- 

“positions “hat have ever come under the writer’s notice 
have been the result of the rich experience which 
children have gained during the School Journeys. 

"There are very few schools in which some attempt 
is not made to take children out into the great university 
of the open air for study of one kind or another, Every 
good school utilizes the local material for the practical 
application of geography, for the study of local history, 
and for Nature-study rambles, Many organize journeys 
farther afield, and spend several whole days in the summer 
term in visiting places of interest which necessitate fairly 
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long journeys by rail or road. All these are fruitful of 
splendid material for use in the eomposition lesson. 


THE COLLECTION OF MATERIAL N 
No school journey is ever undertaken without careful 
preparation. The composition teacher should play his 
part in this preliminary work by suggesting interesting 
material, which children will find worth while collecting 
during the journey. Not only this, he should suggest 
subjects which should be prepared on the spot, and which 
should be worked up in readiness for written composition 
in school or at home. All this means that the teacher 
of composition should take an active part in the journey 
itself, and should not consider that such enterprises 
belong more fitly to the teacher of geography, or the 
teacher of history, or the teacher of Nature-study. "They 
do not. 'They concern the: teacher of composition 
personally and intimately. He, of all people, should 
know the exact values and the full possibilities of the 
journey, in order that he may make full use of them. 
To the teacher of composition falls the work of testing 
the value of the journey, and of fixing the impressions 
gained. y 
The obvious composition that results from a school 
journey is the compilation of a journal gr recoit e 
by each pupil. Every child is expected to do something 
of the kind; and before the composition teacher begins 
his special work the geography, history, and Nature-study 
teachers will already have suggested much of the material 
which should be used in making ùp this record. But 
everything depends on how the record is made. Here 
the composition teacher steps in. It is he who suggests 
the form of the record, and the treatment of the material. 
It is he who suggests that pupils who care to do so 
should make a little book, which contains not only 
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the information that other teachers want, but 
interesting little articles and even bits of verse which 
will make the book fascinating to work at, and delightful 
to read. He suggests illustrations, too—some cut out 
from papers, books and guides, some drawn by pupils 
themselves. He suggests various ways in which these 
little books may be bound and their covers decorated. 
And finally, it is he who examines and adjudicates upon 
the finished product. 

But his chief purpose will be to secure tha 
produces some original work, By this we. 
sition of the kind which cannot very well 
from guide books or the lessons given in preparation for 
the journey. Much of this work may not appear in 


the pupil’s record-book at all; though in many ways 
it is very desirable that it sh 


ould. The composition 
teacher will soon discover that in order to effect his 
purpose he must accompany the pupils on the journey. 
He must be on the Spot to suggest subjects and to direct 
his pupils’ fancies, even if the journey is merely a visit 
to the local museum, 


t every pupil 
mean compo- 
be compiled 


THE COMPOSITION “TEACHER AT WORK 


' Some children find 


> hil "nd it possible to write down their 
Impressions in full, on the s 


But many find it 
make notes of his 


S, young writers 
tking up finished 
me. 

Before .children. 
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start on their first journeys, the composition teacher 
will, of course, suggest topics upon which pupils may 
work. Suppose, for example, that a class is to be taken 
to a museum in a large town, and that the journey thither 
is to be made by *bus. ‘The teacher will suggest that 
pupils make rough notes on such topics as :— 

(a) A London Street from the Top of a Bus (Prose or 

Verse.) 9 

(b) People I met on the Top of a ?Bus. 

(c) A Crowded Street in Town. 

(d) The Song of the Motor-'Bus (Verse). 

(e) The Day's Work of a "Bus Conductor. 

(f) Curious Shop Signs. 

(g) Some Queer Advertisements. 

And so forth. These topics are almost endless. 

At the museum, children will have definite work to do. 
This mainly falls within the province of the history 
teacher or the teacher whose main interest is the chief 
object of theexpedition. But even here the composition 
teacher can help. He can suggest the form in which 
the children's records may be made, and can point out 
things which suggest compositions of various kinds. 
When the main object of the journey has been achieved, 
time remains for the composition teacher to direct 
special attention to certain exhibits, and to sugest com- 
positions which might be written about them. He 
should rarely insist that these be done; it is better to 
point out that such and such an exhibit provides splendid 
material for use in the free composition lesson. By this 
we mean the composition lesson in which children choose 
their own Subjects, or work up those for which they 
have collected materials. 

Some days after the journey, when records have been 
examined and discussed, a composition lesson may be 
set aside for lecturettes by pupils who have paid special 
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attention to certain aspects of the journey, and for little 
debates and discussions arising out of the various ex- 
periences gained. Sometimes it is possible for the class 
Which has enjoyed the visit and assimilated a mass of 
useful and interesting information, to invite another 
class to come into the classroom to listen to short 
accounts of what has been done and to examine the records 
and compositions written. Discussion and questions 
invariably arise—all of which add to the interest as 
well as to the value of the experiment. It is all oral 
composition of the most practical and most valuable 
kind. 


A SUMMER PILGRIMAGE. 


One of the most successful school journeys our school 
has ever organized—exclusive of our journeys abroad to 
Belgium, France, and Switzerland—is what is known to 
us all as ** The Canal Journey." It is mentioned here 
because it has always proved exceptionally fruitful in 
Original composition work on the part of the children 


as a means of transport, but as “ hotels ”—of a kind! 


“ate story ef this journey is an epic in itself, We wish 
we could tell it here. 


uch a journey in such a fashion 
Omposition teacher, Here were 


> 


The route lay through 
ntry in the South of 
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and the camps of prehistoric man—all of which could 
easily be reached from the Cahal. Country villages, 
quaint old towns, and the historic city of Bath lay on the 
canal itself or on waterways connected with it, And 
finally, from Bristol as a centre, we visited Cardiff, 
Chepstow, Tintern Abbey, the Cheddar Gorge, and the 
cathedral city of Wells. 

The problem for the composition teacher, as may 
readily be imagined, was not to find suitable subjects 
for composition, but to select the most interesting things 
from the enormous mass of material that offered itself. 

Every boy and girl compiled a record book of the journey. 
This disposed successfully of most of the material which 
had been mapped out as the main object of the journey. 
But much other valuable work, valuable because it was 
original and because it was done by the children who 
wanted to do it, was the result. All this original and 
imaginative work was collected by the composition 
teacher and. made into a special book which has been 
the delight of hundreds of boys and girls ever since. 


THE FRUIT 
Here are the titles of some of the “ free compositions ” 
which were the fruit of this school journey. In most 
cases they are sufficiently suggestive Witheut further” 
comment :— 
L—DESCRIPTIVE PROSE 
(2) A Fortnight with the Canal Folk. 
(D) Sunset from Martinsell Hill. 
(c) Going down the Devizes Lécks. 
(d) Canal Nights’ Entertainments (humorous). 
(e) Bath from Beechen Cliff. 
IL—DESCRIPTIVE VERSE 
(a) The Song of the Dragon Fly. 
(b) Evening on the Canal. 
* ror 


) 
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(c) At Tintern Abbey. 
(Z) A Ballad of Fishermen (humorous) 
(e) Water-lilies. 
IIL—EXPOSITION 
(a) The Camps on Martinsell. 
(b) Bath in Roman Times, 
(e) The Caves of Cheddar. 
@ A Cathedral City (a geographical study). 
(e) Working a Monkey Boat. 
IV--IMAGINATIVE WORK (PROSE AND VERSE) 
(2) The Watcher on Martinsell—a Tale of the Days 
of Neolithic Man. = 
(2) The Valley of Giants—a Tale of Cheddar Gorge. 
(e) ThesBuilders of Wells Cathedral. 
(d) The Story of Bristol’s Boy Poet (Chatterton), 
(e) John Brandon—a Story of the Battle of Newbury. 
(f) The Bishop’s Moat—a Story of Wells in the 16th 
Century, 
(g) The Ballad of Inkpen Beacon. 
And this was not all. 
Composition of various -ot 


her kinds was playing a 
prominent part. 


For example, on the eve of a special 


were expert butterfly or 
ere fond of botany, boys 
» when, and where to catch fish 

Breat style on their respective 
hobbies, 


At the * roll-ca]l mecting," too, we had impromptu 
entertainments, consisting of songs, recitations, stump 
speeches, charades, and « sketches ” specially written 
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for the occasion ; as well as stories and poems written 
on the journey, and read by their authors. All this 
was composition in one form or another. 

This will suffice to show the possibilities of the School 
Journey from the point of view of the teacher of compo- 
sition. It is not possible, of course, for every school 
to undertake a journey such as we have dealt with above ; 
but every visit and every jourpey may be made to yield 
its fruits if only the composition teacher be sufficiently 


enterprising. 
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DIFFICULTY which most teachers of junior 
A classes have experienced at one time or another 
is to find a subject upon which. nearly all the 

pupils are eager to express themselves freely in speech. 

This is particularly the case when most of the ordinary 
topics have been discussed. Pupils have told teacher 
all about their home life, their pets and toys, their games 
and their friends, "They have talked about birds and 
animals and flowers, and the teacher is hard put to it to 
find a subject of sufficient general interest to draw the 
majority of the class into a really profitable oral compo- 
sition, 

PICTURE TALKS 

There is always one way out of the difficulty. All 
the teacher has to do is to find a picture which js good 
enough, interesting enough, and large enough to draw 
the whole-hearted attention of ‘the class, 

All children are fond of pictures, especially pictures 
that tell a story. Those of ts who are lucky enough 
tewhave little egzis at home know full well that children 
“ read ” pictures long before they read words, and 


appreciate this fact, € 


before them. But the picture m 
It must either tell a story itself, or it must be of such a 
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kind that children can fit to it a story of their own 
invention. Pictures of animals are invariably interesting 
to children, especially if boys and girls figure in them too. 

Pictures are most useful when they are large enough 
to be seen in full detail by the class as a whole. This, 
however, is not always possible, and the teacher has to 
Tesort to various expedients in order that each child 
shall have the picture before bim. The matter is simple 
if the picture occurs in a school book. Other pictures 
may often be purchased cheaply in quantities, so-that 
each child may have one. When pictures drawn in 
bold outlines are used—as, for example, those in this 
chapter—teachers can trace and hektograph sufficient 
copies to go round the class, and these can be'distributed 
for colouring after the picture itself has served its purpose 
in the oral composition lessons. 

In * picture talks” the children should do most of 
the talking. ‘The teacher should confine himself to the 
barest minimum as his share in the conversation. Let 
children say all they have to say about the picture—and 
if the picture really interests them they will say a great 
deal. When the stream of comments and questions 
begins to run thinly the geacher puts a clever question 
or two, drawing children's attention to things they 
have not noticed in the picture. In tuiscway all that 
is actually in the picture itself is made use of in oral 


composition. 


HOW TO MAKE FULL USE OF THE PICTURE 
But the possibilities of the picture are by no means 
exhausted. So far the children have merely talked about 
the things which appear in the picture. A good deal 
remains to be done. 
If the picture illustrates an incident or a situation 
in a story the teacher should tell the story, after making 
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sure that the children can understand exactly what the 
picture means. The story should be told to the point 
where the picture comes in. Here one or two children 
should be called upon to continue the story as illustrated 
in the picture, and the class may be asked to supply a 
suitable ending. On the other hand, it may sometimes 
be better to ask the children to make up their own little 
stories about the picture with the aid of the teacher. 
They will enjoy this even more than hearing the story 
read from a book or told by the teacher. 

Pictures, too, afford subject matter for a number of 
useful little composition exercises, both oral and written ; 
and, further, they are a valuable means of extending 
the children’s vocabulary. Occasionally, too, they 
provide excellent opportunities for exercises in dramatic 
gesture of the kind in which children take great delight. 
Sometimes a picture may suggest a simple poem which 
children can learn for recitation. The poem need not 
necessarily bear directly upon the subject of the picture 
—upon the story it tells ; it will be sufficient if it relates 
to one of the chief characters or main features of the 
picture. 


Picture talks, then, will be found most valuable when 
they include :— 

(a) A cotiversation lesson about the picture. 

(6) A story which the picture illustrates or suggests. 

(c) Exercises suggested by the elements of the picture 


—oral composition, vocabulary building, and dramatic 
gesture, 


(d) A poem upon the subject of the picture or upon 
some prominent feature in it. 
A DAY ON THE SANDS 


Let us take as an example “ A Romp on the Sands," 
and see how it can be used in the composition lesson. 
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Children will readily tell what they see in the picture 
—the little boy with his spade on his shoulder running 
on the sands with his two dogs. Some will go further. 
“Tt is summer-time. The sea is calm. The sky is 
clear.” “The little boy is happy. He is enjoying 
himself. The dogs are happy too. The dog in front 
is barking.” ‘The boy is going to paddle. He has 
no boots nor stockings. J wonder whether the dogs 
will paddle too?” And so forth. 


With smaller children the teacher can introduce 
vocabulary extension as he proceeds. The boy wears 
a jersey ; he carries a spade made of wood ; he is on the 
sands ; by the seashore ; he has long, curly hair; he is 
running a race with the two dogs; the boy will paddle 
and the dogs will swim in the sea. And so on. 


The teacher now says that the boy is Teddy, who is 
paying his first visit to the seaside, What names shall 
we have for the dogs? Jip and Jock will do. Why are 
they all so happy ? How can you see this in the picture ? 
Do you think Teddy lives at the seaside ? Why not ? 
Which of you have been to the seaside? What did you 
do there? How long did you stay? Did you take your 


dogs too? What do dogs love to do when they go to 
the seaside 2 vi 


Endless questions will suggest themselves—all leading 
to oral composition, which is good, because it has interest 
at the root of it. The next st 
story about the picture. One way to begin is to ask for 
a title, saying that the'best one will be written beneath 
the picture. A child suggests “ The Race ?5 but the 
teacher shows why this title does not tell enough. 
Another “Teddy and His Dog” ; another “ Summer- 
tme”; neither of which will do. Finally titles like 

A Day on the Sands,” “A Race on the Sands," 
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“Teddy and His Dogs at the Seaside,” are suggested, 
any of which will serve tolerably well. 

Now for the story. The teacher clears the ground 
a little by getting children to see the main features of 
the picture. (1) Teddy, Jip, and Jock racing on the 
sands. (2) It is summer-time. (3) All are happy. 
(4) They are going down to the calm sea. Teacher suggests 
that Teddy must live in a big town, and that perhaps 
he had never seen the sea before. What did he think 
of it? What were his feelings when his father told him 
he was going to spend his holiday at the seaside ? 

If children are far enough advanced, ask for the story, 
suggesting the following outlines:— = * 

(1) Teddy at home. His father tells him he is to go 
to the seaside for his holiday. Teddy is very excited. 
What does he say ? Jip and Jock are going too. 

(2) Teddy gets ready. Buys his spade. Helps in 
the packing. Off to the station. 

(3) Teddy in the train, thinking of what he will do 
when he gets to the seaside. 

(4) Teddy’s first sight of the sea. He begs for a run 
on the sands with Jip and, Jock. 

(5) The race (from the picture). _ RCs 

(6) What does Teddy do afterwards. e 

Each “ part” of the little story should be told by 
a pupil, and finally the best pupil or the teacher should 
put the wholesstory together. If pupils cannot manage 
the story by themselves, the teacher will, of course, 
tell it, following up the story by a little poem :— 


* Down by the summer sea 
Sparkling in the sun, 
Racing on the yellow sands— 
Isn't that good fun? 
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* Waves are dancing clear and bright, 
Breaking on the shore ; 
Sand, untrampled, smooth and warm 
Is like a golden floor. 


“ Teddy calls to Jip and Jock, 

* Come, race me to the sea !? 
Off they go with flying feet, 
Barking in their glee.’’ 


THE BALLOON-WOMAN 

This picture is a little more difficult. Many children 
wil perhaps never have seen an air-balloon, and must 
baveit described to them. It will add much to the mean- 
ing of the picture if the teacher is able to bring into the 
class-room an air-balloon of the kind shown in the picture, 
But the teacher will proceed, as far as he can, taking 
the smallest possible share in the conversation, If children 
appear to find some difficulty in explaining the picture, 
they should be encouraged to ask questionsinstead. "They 
may wish to know what Billy is holding out to the balloon- 
woman ; why she is sitting down ; where ; what the bal- 
loons are made of ; and Why she wears a big shawl. 
„When children know that it is a penny which Billy 
is offering tu `e woman, the main point of the picture 
is clear. The woman is sitting at the street corner 
selling toy balloons. All little boys love to play with 
toy balloons. They like to see them bob up and down 
at the end of a long string. Billy sees the balloon- 


woman, and feels in his pocket for that penny which 
he has saved so long. Shall he buy one or not? At 
last he makes 


up his mind, and asks thé woman to sell 
him one, 


Various questions can be 


put by the teacher, leading 
to more free conversation. 


Is Billy rich or poor f 
IIO 
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How do we know? A poor boy like Billy thinks a lot 

of a penny. I wonder how he gotit? What does Billy 

do with his balloon? If he were careless, what might 

happen to it? A penny wasted! Billy crying! If 

he were careful, and if he had young brothers and sisters, 

what might he do? And so forth. From this stage 
` to the working out of a little story is not very far. 

'The picture is rich in, opportunities for widening 
vocabulary. For example, we have balloon (rubber), 
shawl (fringe, pattern, woollen), penny (copper, money), 
and various words referring to Billy’s dress—sleeves, 
pockets, collar, peak, trousers, leather, cloth, etc., etc. 

If the teacher is artistic, he might design a frieze, 
with the toy balloon as its subject. A glance at this 
frieze will reveal its large possibilities for further con- 
versation lessons. 

Here we have a costermonger selling toy balloons, 
and happy boys and girls playing with them. The coster 
is, of course, the balloon-woman’s husband, who is selling 
his balloons in the street round the corner. Now we 
know why Billy wanted a toy balloon so much that he 
spent his precious penny to get one. Billy had seen 
the boys and girls playing with their toy balloons, and 
he had watched them until he felt he must have one. 

LI 


> PICTURE STUDY FOR SENIORS 
Picture talks and picture study should not be dropped 
when pupils pass into the senior classes ; the work should 
still go on, and should develop towards an appreciation 
of some of our moste famous pictures, reproductions 
of which can now be cheaply bought. 


Examples of good pictures suitable for study by seniors 
are :— 


The Fighting Téméraire 
Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus 
II2 


TURNER. 
TURNER, 
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The Pool of London 2 5 VICAT COLE, 
* And When Did You ast MES Your 

Father?" d YEAMES, 
The Sistine Madonaa e Lo RAPHAEL, 
'The Gleaners Ut $5 cre M MILLET. 
The Horse Fair — .. Su .. ROSA BONHEUR. - 
Spring o COROT. 
'The Piper and the Nutcracker ^s LANDSEER. 
A Lonely Road — .. is .. ANTON MAUVE. 
A Winter Sunshine ; p SVENDSON. 
At the Watering Trough .. DAGNAN-BOUVERET. 
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THE SHORT STORY 


HE * short story ” has become a feature of modern 
prose literature. ¢ Scores of popular magazines 
owe their success to this form of literature, 

which has for its exponents some of the foremost writers 
of to-day. For both of these reasons—because so much 
of our current fiction is presented in this form, and because 
so many of our best writers use it as a medium—it is 
important that boys and girls should understand exactly 
what it is, and why it is worthy of special study as a work 
of art. 

A study of this kind should form part of the work 
in composition for the senior classes. Very many children 
feel a desire to write “ a story,” and as a rule they write 
it rather badly, because they are attempting to express 
themselves in a form which they have not yet mastered. 
The study of a simple “short story” will go far to 
overcome the difficulty, and the usual schoolboy “ story,” 
with its bewildering succession of incidents, and its 
complete avserice of characterization, will gradually 
disappear as young writers learn to appreciate the true 
form and purpose of the “ short story.” 


THE ANECDOTE AND THE SHORT STORY 
Junior classes soon become accustomed to reproducing 
in their own words simple anecdotes told them by the 
teacher or read in their class lessons. Sometimes, 
instead of requiring pupils to reproduce the anecdote 
in the form in which they first become acquainted with 
it, the teacher asks them to transform it, or manipulate 
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it in such a way that the children must not only tell the 
tale in their own words, but must employ a certain 
amount of originality in carrying out the work. This 
has been fully dealt with in a previous article. We can, 
if we choose, make this?kind of work the “ stepping- 
off” place for our study of the short story. 

The anecdote or short tale is concerned chiefly with 
action—with what people do, “or what happens to them. 
Tt is what happens that is most important, and not the 
persons who are actors in the tale. Sometimes we can 
gather from the anecdote a dim notion of what the actors 
are like, but more often not. 

The * short story,” as we understand it, goes farther 
than this. It has become popular because we are 
interested in these days, not only in what men do or 
what happens to them, but in the men themselves. 
Action alone does not satisfy us ; the story that interests 
us must have characterization also. If boys and girls 
are asked why they like a certain story they will often 
say that it is because it is real. What makes it real ? 
Two things—faithful description and clever character- 
ization. The first makes the scene of the action real, 
and the second makes the people live and move in the 
story as real people do. > 4, 

A man’s character is revealed most strongly and 
clearly at those moments in his life when he is called 
upon to make sudden decisions upon which his whole 
future depends. Such moments are critical moments 
in his career, and such moments furnish the material 
from which the best short stories are written. The short 
story proper almost invariably deals with such a crisis. 
It interests us because it not only explains how the crisis 
arose, but because it tells us how the hero of the story 
dealt with it ; and in telling us this, the story sets before 
us clearly the character of the man. ° 
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CHARACTERIZATION 

The old-fashioned story invariably began with a long 
description of the hero, his friends and enemies, his 
home and surroundings. Not infrequently it related 
the whole of his life-history up to the moment which 
brings him to the crucial test which is the point of the 
story itself. Most boys and girls attempt to do the same 
kind of thing when they bégin to write stories themselves. 

Now in the “ short? story we have no time for this 
sort of thing; there is not room for it. Yet in a good 
short story the characterization is clear‘ enough and 
complete enough to enable us to draw fairly correct 
mental portraits of the principal actors in it, and to visual- 
ize fairly clearly the scenes amid which the action takes 
place. How is it done? Not by page after page of 
description, but by skilful writing, which forces the reader 
to draw his own conclusions and construct his own 
mental pictures. A man’s character is revealed by what 
he says and does in the story. His personal appearance 
is often sketched in by what other persons in the story 
say about him. The scene of action is briefly described, 
but in appropriate places in the story; and often it is 
filled out and completed by«conversations among the 
various character, or by their actions, their wishes, 
and sometimes by the instrüments they use, the kind 
of dress they wear, and so forth, 

The short story lifts us out of our ordinary surroundings, 
and away from the narrow circle of our friends and 
acquaintances ; it sets, us down abruptly in the midst 
of persons whom we have never met before, and often 
in the midst of scenes which are entirely new and strange 
to us. It makes us set to work to become acquainte 
with these new people, just as we should have to do 
in similar circumstances in real life; and to become 
accustomed to the new environment in which we find 
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ourselves, All this is absorbingly interesting. We 
are not prejudiced in any way by what we have heard 
or read before. We are not prepared by long and 
minute description. We have to set to work to “ learn ” 
these new people as we have to learn people in ordinary 
life. That is why we all [M reading good short stories. 


THE “MAKE-UP” OB A SHORT STORY 


If we are to make use of the short story as a. study 
in composition, it will be worth our while first to see 
clearly what its main features really are. To do this, 
we must generalize rather boldly. Briefly, the essentials 
are these :— f 
L—THE INTRODUCTORY PART OF THE STORY 

This introduces us to the various characters, and sets 
us down amid the surroundings in which the action of 
the story is to take place. It gradually reveals the 
conditions which lead to the crisis of the story, in much 
the same way as we should have them revealed to us 
in real life if we were actors in it. Actual description, 
whether of persons or scenes, is of the briefest. We etch 
in the characters of the story and the scene of their 
actions more by what tht characters say and do, or by 
what is said of any one character by tfi others. 

IL—THE CRISIS OF THE STORY 

At this stage the main problem with which the hero 
or heroine has to deal is presented. The reader has 
been so prepared for it in the introductory part of the 
story that he is able to realize the difficulties of the situ- 
ation almost as acutely as the hero himself. In all good 
stories, in point of fact, the reader automatically becomes 
the hero for the time being; and lives through the crisis 
acting just as the hero does. The crisis demands an im- 
portant decision on the part of the hero, One decision 
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may mean that he preserves his honour and loses every- 
thing else; another míay mean that he becomes a 
millionaire at the price of his self-respect. One decision 
may cut him off for ever from his friends; another 
may preserve his friends to him at a terrible cost. And 
so forth. The crisis presented, the reader asks, * How 
will the hero deal with it?” This is the most exciting 
point of the story. It is the point at which we must read 
on. It is the point which makes the weaklings among 
us turn feverishly to the end of the story to see if “ it ends 
all right.” It is the stage, too, which jis invariably 
chosen by shrewd publishers of serial stories as the point 
where “ To be continued" may most fitly and pro- 
fitably be subscribed ! 

IIL—IHE CLIMAX OF THE STORY 

The climax of the story is the solution of the difficulty. 
It tells us how the hero acted, what he said and did in 
order to deal with the crisis. It may be that he acted 
wisely ; it may be that he did not. ‘This depends upon 
the impression that the writer of the story wishes to leave 
with us; whether he wishes to encourage us to act 
quickly and wisely, or whether he wishes to teach us a 
lesson. Needless to, say, most of us prefer the former, 
for while we are reading the “story, each one of us is 
the hero himseli: When this happens we say that 
the story “ ends happily.” 

Just as the crisis is the most exciting point of the story, 
so the climax is the most interesting. When the climax 
has been presented, nothing remains to be told, save, 
perhaps, the immediate consequences of it. » ‘To say more 
is to ruin the story. Having successfully dealt with 
the climax, which is the end of the story, we take our 
leave of the actors in it with as little ceremony as we 
intruded upon their doings when we began to read it- 
We may encounter the same actors in another story» 
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but this will demand a new crisis and a new climax. 
The climax presented, the stóry should be rounded 
off and concluded as quickly as possible. The old fairy 
tales had a happy way of doing this. . . . . “And 
they lived happily ever, after.” It is better merely 
to say this, or to suggest it, than to ramble on with a 
mass of detail which interests nobody, and spoils the 
story as a work of art. 5 

In illustration of this simple analysis of the Short Story 
we will take as an example one of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
stories from .the collection issued under the title of 
“ The Country of the Blind.” Mr. Wells is, perhaps, our 
greatest short story writer. It is his peculiar merit that 
he can take as his heroes people whose lives most of us 
regard as monotonous and uneventful, and yet make 
his stories absorbingly interesting and full of character. 

We select at random the story entitled “ ‘The Purple 
Pileus.” In “ The Purple Pileus " the hero is a small 
tradesman who is miserably henpecked, and a person 
of no account even in his own household. His wife 
calls him * a little grub,” and Mr. Wells’ skilful etching 
of his character in the opening paragraphs of the story 
makes us more than inclined to agree with her. Yet in 
the drab, mean life of this'apology for a man there occurs 
a crisis which suddenly alters his whole outlook on life 
and makes him what he, should be—master of his own 
house. The story of * The Purple Pileus ” is the story 
of this crisis. "Teachers who have not read it should 
buy * The Country of the Blind,” and read the extra- 
ordinarily clever stories the volurhe contains. The book 
is an excellent companion on a holiday. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


We are sorry for little Mr. Coombes before we have 
read the first two paragraphs. Mr. Wells skilfully 
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pictures to us a meek, timid little man driven to des- 
peration by his domineering wife and her exasperatingly 
vulgar friends. Little by little we learn of Mr. Coombes’ 
aims and disappointments in life, of his wife's flouting 
of his authority, of the impudence of her friends, and 
of his futile attempts to become master in his own house. 
We learn all this much as we should if we actually had 
little Mr. Coombes under observation, and we soon 
arrive at a complete understanding of his character, 
despite the fact that Mr. Wells’ actual “ description ”” 
is of the briefest possible. 

The unskilful story writer might have shortened 
this part of the story considerably. He might have 
told us bluntly that Mr. Coombes was meek and timid, 
that he loved quiet, especially on Sundays, and that his 
wife’s opinions in every way differed from his own. 
He might have described in detail Mr. Coombes’ personal 
appearance, and that of his wife and of her vulgar friend’s 
fiancé, But the story would not have been interesting. 
Nothing would have been left to the reader’s intelligence, 
nor would the reader make the acquaintance of these 
people as he would if he met them in real life, In other 
words, the story would not be real. If Mr. Wells had 
said outright, “ This Coombes is weak, cowardly, paltry, 
and stupid,” we Should not have found such a cut-and- 
dried valuation of Coombes’ character half so convincing 
as it is in the story. Mr. Wells’ adroit characterization 
leads us to build up a portrait of the man for ourselves. 


‘THE CRISIS 


Coombes is desperate. A greater man might have 
been urged to greater efforts to free himself from such 
a position. A weakling like Coombes can have but one 
resource—a cowardly escape from his problem by suicide. 

The canal offers a ready solution, Coombes excuses 
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himself for his lack of courage by reflecting that perhaps 
the water may not be deep enough to drown him decently 
and expeditiously. Then he sees “ The Purple Pileus.” 
Note Mr. Wells’ cleverness in the choice of a title, From 
the first we have been wondering what a purple pileus 
is, and all along we have been too interested in the story 
to turn the word up in a dictionary. If we had, we 
might not have found it there. Now we know what a 
“ pileus” is. It is a purple fungus—“a peculiarly 
poisonous-looking purple; slimy, shiny, and emitting 
a sour odour.” 

Here is poor little Coombes’ chance to put an end 
once and for all to the intolerable position in which 
his own weakness has landed him. Poison! Character- 
istically enough he tastes “a mere crumb.” Then 
he takes a mouthful and swallows a good deal in sheer 
weakness of excitement. Then he eats more. The 
deed is done! 

Does he die? Not a bit of it. The purple pileus 
has an immediate and extraordinary effect upon him. 
It acts upon him like a powerful stimulant. He becomes 
intoxicated, incoherent, valiant beyond expression. 
Mr, Wells is here at his best; his description of the 
change that came over little Coombes is as wonderful 
as the change itself. Mr. Coombes “had been a dull 
dog, an enemy to merriment ; he would make up for 
it. It would be gay to turn his coat-sleeves inside out, 
and stick some yellow gorse into his waistcoat pockets, 
Then ,home—singing—for a jolly evening.” 


THE CLIMAX 
Events follow with lightning speed. We have in 
quick sequence Mr. Coombes’ staggering return home, 
his extraordinary and terrifying appearance, the alarm 
of his wife and her guests, his astonishingly valorous 
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assumption of his rights as master of the house, the hurried 
and undignified flight of Jennie and her “ young man,” 
and finally his wife’s abject submission. 

Here is the climax of the story. Little remains to 
be said ; and Mr. Wells says it in his own inimitable way. 
No one but himself ever knows what made little Mr. 

.Coombes cast off his shackles with such sudden and 
heroic violence. But in telling Brother ‘Tom how he 
“ made up his mind ” to alter things, Coombes wanders 
with him to the place where the purple pileus still grows 
in profusion. 

** * What a lot of these fungeses there are about here!’ 
remarks Brother Tom. ‘I can't see what use they are 
in the world. 

“Mr. Coombes looked. ‘I dessay they're sent for 
some wise purpose,' said Mr. Coombes." 

The reader should make a point of reading and 
studying the complete story for himself. As we have 
said, it was chosen quite at random, and is by no means 
the best in the collection; but it serves very well to 
illustrate the “ make-up " of a short story, and particularly 
to show how complete characterization can be achieved 
in the short story, and how the scenes and the actors can 
be faithfully and fully described without much actual 
description. ‘ 


HOW TO USE THE SHORT STORY 


Before attempting any generalized analysis of the short 
story such as we have ventured to give above, teachers 
will, of course, read a number of carefully selected stories 
to their pupils, or see that the pupils read them for 
themselves. 

' When several types have been read and discussed 
in class, it will be possible for pupils to arrive at some 
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. such generalization themselves, under judicious guidance. 
The problems for the class are in the main :— 

(a) How does the writer get his effects? How does 
he make clear to us what his characters are like? How 
does he manage to give us a full impression of the scenes 
in which the action takes place ? 

(D) Which stories are best ? Why do we like them ? 
Which stories are not so good,? In what ways do they 
fall short of the best ? " 

() How can we make use of the knowledge we have 
gained when we come to write stories ourselves ? What 
mistakes have we made so far, in the few stories we have 
attempted? Can we improve any of our stories ; if so, 
how ? 

Teachers have an abundance of material at hand. 
Among the best and most easily accessible are stories 
which are to be found in the following collections. 
The teacher will naturally make his own selection :— 

H. G. Wels: “The Country of the Blind," 

“Tales of Time and Space.” 

Rudyard Kipling: “The Jungle Books, 

Inventions,” ‘“'The Day’s Work,” etc. 

W. W. Jacobs: “ Many Cargoes,” “The, Lady of 

the Barge,” “Light Freights;" etc. 

Edgar Allen Poe : “ Tales of Mystery and Imagination." 

Conan Doyle : “ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” 

Cutcliffe Hyne : “ The Adventures of Captain Kettle.” 

Current magazines of fiction will supply many useful 
examples—of what is bad as well as what is good in short 
stories. Pupils should be encouraged to bring to school 
any stories which interest them for any reason, ,so 
that they may be read and discussed in class. 

How are we to make use of the fruits of our study 
of the various short stories we select for examination 


in class? x 
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We cannot hope that even one of our pupils may 
become a first-class writer of short stories any more than 
we can hope that those who try verse-writing may become 
poets. But excellent practice in interesting composition 
may be gained by attempting, to write readable stories 
for class discussion, for the school literary society, or 
for the school magazine. If we do no more than sweep 
away the usual tiresome cambling tales that schoolboys 
write we shall have done a great deal. And if we succeed 
in developing our pupils’ taste for the best in short 
stories we shall have done much more. 

To write a story we must first have what is commonly 
known as “the plot.” How are we to get it? We 
shall find, at first, that few of the plots suggested by 
our pupils are original ; that they are more than coloured 
by the fourpenny “ shockers ” boys read, or by what they 
have seen on the screen at the local cinema. We can 
partly avoid this by insisting that at first stories shall 
deal only with people and scenes and conditions with 
which boys and girls are familiar. We can insist that 
the setting and the characterization of the story shall 
be the outcome of their own personal experience. This 
will go far to avoid any undue “ borrowings” of plots, 
scenes, and characters. n 

Sometimes a theme will lead pupils to originate a plot 
to expound it. Sometimes an interesting character 
sets us thinking ; we wonder how he would act in certain 
circumstances, or perhaps he himself suggests an ideal 
hero for certain circumstances. Or it may be that a 
scene we know suggests itself as a suitable place for 
certain happenings and certain characters, and so a short 
story comes about. 

Given a theme, a class may profitably co-operate 
in producing its first plot. Characters should be de- 
finitely fixed, and the incident all clearly settled. The 
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grouping of the characters, the order in which they are 
introduced to the reader, and above all, the order of 
the incidents in the story, should all move towards the 
crisis, and finally to the climax of the story. Finally, 
a clear and careful outline of the story should be collect- 
ively drawn up and written on the blackboard ; but it 
must not be more than a bare outline. Pupils may 
then write the story for themselves, either at school or at 
home. 
SUITABLE THEMES 

'The following themes are suggested as suitable be- 
ginnings for practice in short story writing. They are 
typical of many others ; enthusiastic teachers will find 
no difficulty in finding a large number of suitable examples. 


L—SCHOOL GAMES AND SPORT 
(a) A Boy promises to play in a football match. 'The 
day is wet. His mother tries to persuade him 
to stay away. The boy keeps his pledged word. 
He finds no one there save an old gentleman, who 
is waiting to see the match. The old gentleman 
turns out to be a former football captain who has 
made a big fortune. The boy, who kept his word, 
is placed in a good post by the old gentleman, 

(b) A boy is small and weak. He is persecuted by 
his companions. He is poor at games. He makes 
up his mind to be in the first eleven. He practises 
in secret with his cousin, who is an expert cricketer. 
He gets his chance at a match. Everybody laughs 
when he goes in. But he wins the match for the 


school. 


IL—MORAL THEMES 
Needless to say, these should never be propounded 


as “moral themes” per se. Nor is it wise, at first, 
for the teacher to say, “ Write me a story illustrating 
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‘Honesty is the Best Policy, " or “ʻA Stitch in Time 
Saves Nine." Let the boys write the story and arrive 
at the moral themselves, without stating it. 


(a) A boy finds a purse. What shall he do with it ? 
He finds that it contains a sum of money. He is 
tempted to spend it foolishly. He resists and takes 
it to the nearest police-station. He goes home 
and finds his mother in tears. She has lost all her 
husband’s salary for the month, and does not know 
what she is to do to find food and clothes if the money 
is not found. It is his mother’s purse that the 
boy has found. 

(b) Tell the above story, supposing that the boy 
does spend the money. Be careful of the ending 
of the story. 

(c) A boy trespasses in search of birds’ nests. He 
hears somebody coming and runs. His pursuer, 
a boy of his own age, catches him up. There is a 
fight. He knocks his pursuer down just as a shot 
ringsout. He flees, Next day at school a gentleman 
calls to ask the name of the boy who was in his wood 
yesterday. The boy is frightened. Shall he own 
up? His better nature Wins. He admits that 
he is the boy. He expects severe punishment. 
But, to his surprise, the gentleman shakes him by 
the hand, and thanks him for saving his son from 
being shot by a poacher. 


IIL—OTHER THEMES FOR STORIES 
(a) Home life. 
(b) Holiday experiences. 
(c) Scout life. 
(d) Street incidents. 
(e) Railway life. 
(f) Motor incidents. 
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(g) Fights. (The bully always loses.) 

(b) Fairy stories, suggested by well-known scenes 

in the neighbourhood. 

Originality should always be encouraged, and imitation 
pointed out and condemned, unless it is avowedly 
imitation. Practice should be given in merely drawing 
up and arranging plots on various themes, and in the 
selection of suitable and arresting titles for stories. Class 
discussion and class criticism should play an important 
part in all this work. Young authors should be required 
to read their own stories, and should be encouraged 
to reply to the fire of criticisms with which their effort 


will not infrequently be greeted. 
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SHORT STORIES BY BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


HE following stories have been taken at random 

from a large number written by the boys and 

` girls of a well-known school in North London. 

They are here presented just as they were originally 

written ; in no case has there been any * touching up ” 

of the story by the teacher. These young authors 

were not more than 16 years of age when their stories 
were produced, 


THE COMING OF SPRING 


A little thrush flew down from nowhere, and rested 
herself on the green-studded branch of an old elm. 

“ Spring is coming," she twittered. 

A swallow, returning from the warm lands, settled 
on the top of the red barn and regarded the thrush 
saucily. 

“We must tell our little friends under the old oak,” 
he said after a moment’s mediiation. 

He flew off gracefully, and settled on the path by an 
old oak in the wood near. “ Cuddledick ! Cuddledick ! ! ? 
he chirruped. 

A little wizened old man with a long white beard 
and dressed in a little red coat, red pointed hat, »vith an 
unusually long green feather adorning it, red trousers, 
.. red stockings, and red shoes, with very big, bright buckles, 
skipped out of a little hole under the aged oak. 

“Good morning!” he piped. 

“ Spring is coming! ” said the swallow, repeating the 
thrush’s message, x è 
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The little old man looked at the swallow very hard, 
and then sat down heavily on the ground. He scratched 
his head very hard, stroking his long beard with a 
hard, bony little hand. 

The swallow looked ongas if accustomed to the pro- 
ceedings, for he and his father and his father’s father, 
as well as his father’s grandfather had seen this little 
old man in red shoes with tha very big, bright buckles 
do the same thing every time he wanted to think—which 
was twice a year. 

Gnomes always think like that. It helps them; 
for the harder they scratch their heads and the more often 
they stroke their beards the wiser is the fruit of their 
meditation. 

The little old man with the pointed hat with the 
very long green feather jumped up suddenly. “I’ve 
got it! Pve got it!!” he cried excitedly. 

The swallow, who was witnessing for the first time 
in the history of the dwarf the arrival of the precious 
idea which comes to the mind of those who think hard 
and therefore deserve it, thought that the little man in 
the red coat with the bright buttons must have really 
got it . . . either brain fever or a bad pain from 
the effects of his hard thihking. , 

“Spring is coming—because winter is going!” 
chirped the tiny man, doing his best to conceal his 
excitement by looking very wise and screwing a tiny 
fist under his heavy moustache. 

There was a cracking of twigs accompanied by a little 
scream. A 

‘The dwarf dived into the house in the old oak with the 
agility of a rabbit, despite his eighty-and-a-half years, 
and the swallow flew away. 


* * * * * 
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A little girl ran to her mother’s side with a terrified 
look on her face. 

* Oh! mother," she whispered. “I saw a tiny little 
man in the wood, but he ran away when he saw me!” 

** You've been dreaming, little one!” said her mother, 
fondly. It is strange how incredulous some parents 
are!!! F. B. W. (14). 

THE TWO ENDS OF THE RAINBOW 

The battle was over, the boom of guns grew fainter 
and fainter. 

Across the sky was stretched a rainbow, and one end 
seemed to rest on the weary and pained face of a soldier, 
whose lips were seen to move in prayer. “. . . and 
spare my wife from this sorrow, for Thy dear Son's 
sake. Amen." . 

And peace reigned. 

* * * * 

It was night in the little Kent village. A woman lay 
sleeping in her rose-covered cottage. 

She dreamed that a rainbow stretched to her feet. 
Down it, surrounded by angels, and in a bright light, 
came her husband. 

He stretched ovt his hand aad said to her, “ Come.” 

Smiling she replied, “I come.’ 

* * * * 

Next morning they found her in bed with a smile 
on her lips. 

“Ah ! ?twas better that she should not hear the news, for 
*twould have broken her heart,” they said. H.C. P. (143)- 


THE SECRET SOCIETY 
Shorter was groping about on the floor, and pushing 
his hand about under the foot-rest of his desk. 
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fs What's up?” asked Hankey, who had remained 
behind to search for a text-book that obstinately refused 
to be found. > 

* Tve lost my rubber," said Shorter. ‘ Seen it ? ? 

It was one of Hankey’s little customs never to reply 
directly to a question. A direct reply showed how little 
he knew in general. He preferred to remain a mystery. 

* What sort of rubber was it ? " he asked. 

Shorter, remaining on all fours, turned a red and 
perspiring face towards Hankey. 

* A red ong, a Reeve's fourpenny," he said. “ You 
know the kind. Seen it? " 

* No," said Hankey. * I haven't seen it." _ 

“But you know something about it?” Shorter 
rose from the floor. 

Hankey shook his head. 

“I can't say that I know anything about it—not 
definitely, that is." 

* Well what do you know?" Shorter asked im- 
patiently. 

Hankey assumed an air of mystery. 

"Its no use saying anything until you’re sure," 
said he. “ Just give me a day or two, and PI find it 
for you.” "d 

* How ? ? 

“ I shall find it,” said Hankey, in the pompous manner 
which his favourite fiction assured him was the correct 
one. It was the way in which all boy heroes spoke. 

Shorter went home and left Hankey to his thoughts, 
whatever they were. Hankey’s mind worked something 
in the way a cheap alarm clock does—you never quite 
knew exactly what it was going to do or when it was 
going to do it. Now he flung himself on his chest 
with great earnestness to pry into the layer of dust under 
the desk. He stayed in that position for fully ten minutes, 
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occasionally wriggling a little to one side or the other 
to extend the field of his observations. When he arose 
at last he was very red, very untidy and dirty, but 
apparently very happy. He made several notes in his 
pocket-book, in which, too,.he placed several small 
fragments of paper. 

He exhibited these on the following day to a select 
body of his especial chums—Roding, Medsted, Hemmings 
and Rudd. 

“Not a word to anybody, particularly Shorter," 
he impressed upon them several times. “Shorter 
mustn’t know until we take his rubber back to him. 
That'll show him what we can do. And if we can 
find Shorter’s rubber, we can find out ever so many 
things besides. We can make a little secret society, 
and collect all sorts of information—then if anything 
happens, here we are all ready. We can solve any 
mystery that happens to arise in the school. We could 
find out why Jameson never turns up at Saturday 
cricket, for instance.” 

“It’s because he's got a weak heart,” said Roding. 

le, uer And Hankey smiled mysteriously. 
"Thats something we could find out. Are you sure 
he doesn't help the butcher ? *? 

“ Get on with the society,” said Hemmings. “ The 
bell’ll ring in a minute.” 

** What are you going to call it ? ? asked Medsted. 

“T thought of the * Bloodhounds,’” said Hankey. 

* Ripping,” said Medsted. “It does give the idea. 
And what about passwords ?" Medsted already knew 
a great deal about secret societies. He was indebted 
for his information to the “ Jewel Library "—the jewel 
being of the quality one expects for a halfpenny. 

“I thought ‘ bay, ” said Hankey, modestly. “It’s 
what a bloodhound does, you know. I thought ‘ bay’ 
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asa password, and ‘yea’ as the countersign. What do 
you think? " 

“ It's ripping,” said Medsted, and the others approved. 

“Oh, bother. There’s the bell.” 

There was no opportunity to test the passwords until 
the class was seated and arithmetical exercises were 
being worked under Mr. Redford’s supervision. Medsted 
suddenly caught Roding’s eye? 

“ Bay,” he said in a penetrating whisper that could 
be heard all over the room. 

“Yea,” Roding replied, in the same tones. 

“What did you say, Medsted?” demanded Mr. 
Redford. 

“Nothing sir,” stammered Medsted, hurriedly, 

“ I didn’t ask you what you knew, but what you said," 
insisted Mr. Redford, very politely. He always was 
polite when he was sarcastic, was Mr. Redford. 

“Please sir, I said ‘bay. ” 

* Said what ? ? 

** Please sir, ‘ bay.’ ” 

Mr. Redford looked puzzled. He turned to Roding. 

“And what did you say, Roding ? " 

** Pleasesir, ‘yea’? |, 

Mr. Redford looked fhore puzzled than ever for a 
moment. Then his face cleared and he smiled—a sure 
sign that he was going to say something unpleasant. 

“T see,” he said. * Poetry. Bay—yea: excellent 
rhymes. Permit me to add a third. Stay—half-an- 
hour a‘ter school. Bay—yea—stay . . . Get on 
with your work, all of you.” 

The detentions interfered a little with the first 
meeting of the secret society. It was not held until 
Medsted and Roding were free. Then all examined 
eagerly the trophies that reposed in Hankey’s pocket- 
book. 
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“ This paper," said Hankey. “It’s a page out of 
Sherlock’s book. Thats his writing. Now Sherlock 
hasn’t any business at Shorter’s desk.” 

* You mean,” said Roding, * that Sherlock took the 
rubber.” b 

** I never said so,” replied Hankey, cautiously. “ Sus- 
picion isn't proof. We must get a Q.E.D., you know." 

€€ How ? 2? « 

“I thought that you might watch Sherlock carefully 
—Roding in the morning, Medsted in the afternoon. 
I'll follow him up in the playground. We may find 
evidence." 

There was very little, however, to report after two 
days had passed. Sherlock had been seen eating a banana ; 
he had a new knife; Medsted had borrowed his rubber, 
and found it an ordinary anonymous penny one. Hankey 
shook his head wisely. 

“Very suspicious,” he said. “He may have sold 
the rubber and bought a banana, or he may have swapped 
it for a knife. And the fact that he uses a different 
rubber—well, that’s just what a chap with any gumption 
would do if he'd stolen one.” 

“We'll fasten it on to him;? he concluded, “ if you 
chaps’ll only keep. on, Wati him. Bay.” 

“Yea,” said the others, with one voice, And the 
meeting broke up, and its members went home to 
peaceful and unexciting teas. 

* * * * * 


The need for a secret society came to an end on the 
following day, however. It happened in this way. 

Hankey had drawn a very realistic drawing of a blood- 
hound's head. He should have been drawing geo- 
metrical figures, but the society's plans were uppermost 
in his mind. Mr. Redford left his chair and began 
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to move slowly amongst the desks. It was necessary 
that the bloodhound should disappear. 

* Lend us your rubber, Shorter, quick! whispered 
Hankey. ^ 

Shorter handed over a sed fourpenny piece of india- 
rubber with the name “ Reeves” printed prominently 
upon it. Hankey became so excited that he forgot 
the bloodhound for a moment. 

* This another one?” he asked. 

* No,” said Shorter. “It’s the one I lost. Itslipped 
through a hole in my pocket into my coat lining. I 
found it when I got home.” 

* Get on with your work, Hankey,” called Mr. Redford. 

B. (16). 


TOMMY’S DILEMMA 


Tommy Snodgrass was bored. A holiday with an 
old maiden aunt was not proving so attractive as he 
had supposed. He was a small boy whose taste inclined 
towards cheap literature of the Buffalo Bill type, and 
the beauty of the surrounding district was entirely 
lost on him. A pleasant walk along the country lanes 
or a stroll in the woods held no attraction for him ; 
his heart yearned towards those fittle escapades with 
which he was so familiar when at home. 

So this particular afternoon he mounted his bicycle 
and set off, having no particular destination in view. 
After a run of some miles the road crossed a river of 
considerable size by means of a’ stone bridge. Tommy, 
attracted by the river, dismounted and leisurely leant 
over the parapet of the bridge, and watched the silver 
fishes darting to and fro in the swiftly moving water. 
Half a mile upstream was the magnificent iron railway 
bridge but recently erected, and by its side looking 
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diminutive and insignificant was the old stone viaduct 
by which the railway had formerly crossed. 

The broiling heat of the sun had had its effect upon 
Tommy, and he felt extremely hot and drowsy. Ob- 
serving that there was plenty of room under the bridge 
he clambered down from the road with his bicycle 
and found the coolness of the arch decidedly refreshing. 
Stretched out by the side ef the rippling water, a “ penny 
dreadful” before him, Tommy was soon in the seventh 
heaven of delight. 

Soon, however, the purring of a motor-car attracted 
his attention. "To his surprise the car came to a stand- 
still on the bridge. This in itself was singular, since the 
road was one that was rarely used. 

To Tommy’s astonishment a man’s voice exclaimed : 
“Ah, that’s the bridge—it won't take you more than 
an hour, will it? You’ve got plenty of dynamite.” 
Then another voice replied: “ Yes, it will be alright, 
there aren’t many people around this place, so I guess 
we shan’t be disturbed.” 

The effect of this conversation upon Tommy may well 
be imagined. Many were the thoughts that seethed 
through his mind. Without doubt the men were 
German spies intent upon the’destruction of the new 
railway bridge. Tonimy wondered why the spies didn’t 
converse in their own guttural tongue, but then he 
reflected that all German spies knew English. 

What was he to do? It would be hopeless for him to 
attempt to tackle the two men, still more hopeless, would 
it be for him to raise a cry for help, since there was 
no human habitation for miles around, He saw that 
it was impossible for him to prevent the destruction 
of the bridge, but at all costs he must prevent the 4. o'clock 
express from rushing to its doom. ‘To do this the only 
course open to him was to cycle back to Ilister, the 
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nearest town, and stop the train before it passed 
through. 

Summoning up his courage, he waited until the men 
had proceeded upstream towards the railway bridge, 
then he crept out of hi$ hiding place and gained the 
road. Out of sight he mounted his machine, and 
set off at a furious pace. Never had he travelled so 
fast before. Trees, hedges,"and cottages passed like 
fleeting shadows, and chickens and geese which happened 
to be in the road missed death by a mere fraction of 
an inch. And then in the distance he heard a dull, 
reverberating boom. Ah! the bridge had gone. His 
pace increased. ‘To-morrow his name would be in the 
papers, he would be worried by press photographers, 
so that a passable likeness of the boy hero might be 
presented to a sympathetic public. He wished that his 
name had a more aristocratic tinge about it. 

And now he was approaching the town. Like a whirl- 
wind he swept up the station approach. Rapidly 
dismounting, he passed manfully through the holiday 
crowd that swarmed on the platform. Hastily ap- 
proaching the ticket collector, he tried to tell the man 
of the doom that was awaiting the express. But the 
wretched man was obd'rate; he asked Tommy if he 
had lost his mother! 

A distant screech sounded. Like some great grey 
monster the express swept through the station, whilst 
Tommy waved his arms wildly, shouting, * Stop! Stop!” 
But all, was in vain, the train had quickly disappeared 
round the bend, and Tommy, since he was but a small boy, 
cried bitterly. He would probably have cried for some 
time had not the kindly station-master taken him into 
his room and inquired of the cause of his distress. Tommy 
told him as best as he could, and the station-master, 
catching sight of the “penny dreadful” sticking out 
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of Tommy’s pocket, burst into a hilarious roar. ‘This, 
to Tommy, seemed strangely out of place, especially 
as in all probability many people had been sent to their 
death. 

The station-master, seeing" Tommy’s discomfiture 
and admiring his pluck, hastened to explain. The 
men were not spies at all, they were merely servants 
of the railway company whô had been sent out to destroy 
the old stone viaduct. Tommy was too dumbfounded 
to reply, he sat and gasped. The station-master, feeling 
sorry for him, gave him half-a-crown. and as ‘Tommy 
arose to go, the silver coin clutched tightly in his hand, 
he could not help but reflect that in future he would 
have considerably less interest in the affairs of other 
people. "T. DEEE (ES). 


et LC TI 


4 
PLAYLETS AND SKETCHES 


N interesting development of the composition 

A in senior classes is the writing of short sketches, 

dialogues, and simple plays. Most children 

who ‘can tell a story well can write a simple play after 

a little instruction and discussion, especially if they 

have been trained to use conversation skilfully in compo- 
sition. 

In a sketch or play the author’s thoughts are presented 
to us by living people ; description is replaced by scenery 
and make-up, just as narration is replaced by dialogue. 
The writer of a play has always to bear in mind the limita- 
tions which the stage imposes upon him. For young 
people the chief of these limitations is the extent to 
which scenes and actions can be represented on the 
stage. These they soon learn by actual experience. 


BEGINNINGS e 

It is as well to acknowledge before we begin that 
we do not pretend to teach our pupils the difficult art 
of play-writing, nor do we imagine that any of our boys 
; and girls will become successful playwrights because 
of the little plays we require them to write in school. 
The writing of simple plays is for us nothing more than 
a fascinating form of composition exercise. If it should 
happen that now and again pupils produce sketches or 
plays which are really good and which can really be 
performed, we must make opportunities for actually 

performing them. 
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First of all, there must be a plot of some kind. The 
easiest way to begin is to take a simple old fairy story 
like “ Cinderella? or “ Red Riding Hood,” and show 
the pupils how to cast the story ip simple dialogue. It will 
suffice if we begin ; children soon enter into the spirit 
of the thing, and bits of dialogue or suggestions for it 
come in more rapidly than we can write it down. It will 
be wise for us, too, to deal with a single episode in the 
story first, and not to attempt to cover the whole plot. 
In * Red Riding Hood," for example, it will be sufficient 
for a first attempt to get pupils to write the dialogue 
for the first scene. When the class has succeeded in 
doing this, we can pass on to the next—and so forth. 

Simple little legends, nursery rhymes, Nature stories, 
and fairy tales provide the best material. Later, children 
wil want to invent plots of their own, which should 
first be examined by the teacher or discussed in class, 
and then written up in dialogue form by their authors. 
Although we are not at the moment concerned with 
scenery and dresses, we may admit suggestions for these 
from the class, and show how these are usually indicated 
in plays written for acting. Our main concern at this 
early stage is to get the dialogue written. 


RED RIDING HOOD 


Take “Red Riding Hood," for instance. Where 
does the action take place? Partly in her mother’s 
house, partly in the wood, and partly in her grandmother’s 
cottage. Must we show all three scenes in our.play ? 
Yes, because an important part of the story belongs to 
each scene. It is fortunate that we can easily represent 
all three scenes on our stage. ‘The room in the mother’s 
house can easily be altered to represent the room in 
the grandmother’s house; and we can easily represent 
a wood on the stage by having a few big plants and 
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branches properly placed to form the back-ground of 
a green carpet. 

Now, let us set down our plot as it runs in the story. 
We must have three parts :— 

I—A Room in Moth&’s Cottage. Red Riding Hood 
getting ready to visit her grandmother. Her mother 
helps her to dress, and talks to her as she packs the basket 
of good things for grandmanema. 

IL—A4 Quiet Spot in the Wood. Red Riding Hood 
walking slowly along. The Wolf appears, and talks 
to her as he accompanies her part of the way. 

III.—24 Room in Graudmotber's Cottage. Grandmother 
in bed. Red Riding Hood enters, and begins to unpack 
her basket. ‘Then she notices how queer grandmother 
looks. She asks grandmother questions—until the wolf 
springs out of bed, and is about to attack her, when the 
woodman bursts in and kills him. 

What have we missed out in the story ? We do not 
show the wolf rushing on ahead of Red Riding Hood to 
kill the grandmother and dress himself in her clothes. 
We do not show the woodman following up the wolf 
because he suspects him of preparing to play some cruel 
trick upon some one. 

The first does not nfhtter, because it is made quite 
clear in the third scene. Directly we see that what 
Red Riding Hood has supposed to be her grandmother 
is really the cunning wolf dressed up in grandmother’s 
clothes, we can guess what has happened, even if we never 
knew the story before. If we want to make it very plain 
we can make the wolf say, just “as he springs out upon 
Red Riding Hood, that he has eaten her grandmother, 
and will eat her, too! 

The second does matter. We want to know how the 
woodcutter happened to come in, just at the right 
moment ; for nobody outside could see what was going 
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on in the cottage. How can we do it? We could 
put in a fourth scene; but that would be clumsy and 
unnecessary. We could make the woodcutter come 
in during the second scene after the wolf has gone post 
haste to the grandmother’s fottage and Red Riding 
Hood has passed on her way. This would be a foolish 
thing to do, for it would tell the audience the probable 
end of the story, and so«destroy their interest. They 
would know how it was going to end! ‘The best way 
is to make the woodcutter himself explain it when Red 
Riding Hood is thanking him for saving her life. This 
will satisfy everybody, and will not destroy interest 
in the plot by telling how the play ends before the proper 
time has come to do so. 

In the story we are told how pleased are Red Riding 
Hood’s parents to find her safe and sound. Do we want 
to show this in the play ? We could easily make them 
come in just as the wolf is slain ; but we should have to 
make them explain how they knew their daughter was 
in danger, or, at least, what made them go to the grand- 
mother’s cottage at all. And this might be tiring and 
uninteresting, because the story ends at the killing of 
the wolf; and nobody wants to listen then to long 
speeches explaining this, that, anc the other. 

Perhaps it will be best to leave the joy of Red 
Riding Hood's parents to be imagined by the audience. 
After all, fathers and mothers who love their children 
would naturally be overjoyed at such an ending to such an 
adventure; so we need not say anything about it. We 
might make the woodman say, however, that hé would 
see Red Riding Hood safely home to her parents, and 
this would be quite enough to make us think how happy 
her parents would feel when they heard the whole 
story. 

So our three scenes are quite sufficient. 
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$ 
WORKING OUT THE DIALOGUE 


At first this is best done orally in class. Children 
must be led to feel each situation acutely ; the dialogue 
they suggest must be natural; it must be exactly what 
would be said by persons placed in the circumstances 
in which the play represent them. It would be easy 
in the first scene to make Red Riding Hood’s mother 
do all the talking. It would be perfectly clear if we did 
so. But children should be led to see that this is not the 
most interesting way to do it. They know well enough 
that a little girl like Red Riding Hood would be rather 
excited at the prospect of visiting her grandmother, 
and that she would certainly “ break up ” her mother's 
long instructions with all sorts of questions and not 
a few suggestions. So we must distribute our dialogue 
to make conversation, 

During the conversation the characters must not stand 
still like statues; they must move about, they must 
do things. We must suggest what they are to do whilst 
they are talking. This may be done in parentheses as 
stage instructions; and should be distinguished from 
the actual dialogue by underlining. At the same time, 
we must realize that ourActors must be allowed reasonable 
freedom to do other things in addition to those we 
suggest—things that occur to them naturally—‘business,” 
as actors call it. Only the most important actions 
need be definitely set down by the writer of the play. 

When we have completed the first scene, and have passed 
it as satisfactory, the pupils may be allowed to try writing 
the second and third scenes for themselves as class exercises 
or home-work. These should be afterwards read aloud 
and discussed in class, until finally the best versions have 

‘been selected. The best will be those in which the 
dialogue is natural, and in which the action of the play 
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is never allowed to lag. The audience must feel that 
“ something is happening all the time.” 

'The best thing to do with the completed play is to 
act it—even if we have to do without scenery of any 
kind. The dialogue is the (most important thing; 
then the acting. Scenery does not matter. No teacher 
who has never tried the experiment can imagine even 
faintly the delight whick children show in acting a 
play which they themselves have helped to write. 


ORIGINAL WORK 

From the dramatization of fairy tales, legends, nursery 
rhymes, Nature stories, and the like, children may pass 
on to historical episodes, which lend themselves admirably 
to this treatment. In the case of the historical playlet, 
the tendency is at first to make the dialogue flippantly 
modern, or, worse still, to interlard it freely with “ By'r 
lakins," ** Gad-zooks," and the like, in the fond belief 
that we are making our characters speak as they really 
did. It is difficult to say which is the worse fault of the 
two. Here the teacher must come in as a competent 
guide. 

But the work becomes more interesting and more 
valuable still when pupils are ‘quired to evolve their 
own original plots, to set them out in definite scenes 
with definite episodes and action in each scene, and 
then proceed to write the necessary dialogue. By the 
time they have arrived at this stage pupils will not only 
have gained considerable experience from their earlier 
attempts at dramatizing tales and legends and so forth, 
but will have had many opportunities of reading passages 
from actual plays of Shakespeare, and in some cases the 
whole play itself. This kind of experience is best. 
'Though children cannot even imitate Shakespeare, 
they can study the means he adopts to bring the characters 
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on the Stage in due order and to further the action 
of the play. à 

Any boy or girl who can invent or write a story can 
invent a plot for a playlet, and write it in fairly good 
style after training of thi$ kind. When subjects which 
permit of it are set, some pupils will prefer to use the 
play form as a means of expressing their ideas, instead of 
writing a story or a poem about them. This should 
meet with due encouragement from the teacher. 


ORIGINAL PLAYLET AND SKETCH 
The following playlet was sent in as one of the free 
compositions for the Terminal Examination in December. 
Pupils were allowed to choose their own subjects and 
to present them in whatever form they pleased. 
The writer is a girl of fourteen years of age. ' 


COOKS AND COOKING 
SCENE I 
(A sitting-room in the house of Mr. Ellis.) 


Enter Joan, right. 

Joan : She's late again ! I wonder jf she'll ever be early. 
Half-past three, and she said she'd be here at three 
o'clock. Oh, dear! Ido hope she’ll buck up. There 
she is. (Goes to door, and listens.) No, it must have 
been my fancy. (Wanders aimlessly round the room. 
Flings herself into arm-chair, left, takes up book from 
table.) Oh, Betty, I do wish you would sometimes be 
punctual. (Begins to read.) 

Enter Burry (right). 

Berry : Hulloa, old thing, sorry I’m late. 

Joan: Oh, don’t apologise! It would give me quite a 
shock if you happened to be early. 
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Berry : Oh, well, I’m only five minutes late, anyivay. 

Joan (indignantly) : Five minutes ! You said you would 
be here at three o’clock. 

Berry (carelessly) : Did I? gm well, I forgot. 

Joan : You always do. 

Berry : Nevermind! What d’you think—I can’t come ! 

Joan : Where ? 

Berry : To stay with yot on Friday. 

Joan : Why ever not ? 

Berry : You are dense. Don’t you see, it’s a punishment. 

Joan : What for ? 

Berry : For coming home late the other night. 

Joan : Good gracious! I never thought of that! 

Berry : We shan't be able to do the surprise, and you 
will have to go to your Aunt's, and everything will be 
spoiled. 

Joan : Go to Aunt Jane's! Who said so? 

Berry : Dad met your dad and they arranged it between 
them. 

Joan (frantically) : But I can't, I won't, I—Betty, what 
shall we do ? 

Berry: Do? We can't do anything. (Walks round the 
room distractedly.) Isn’t it a blow? I call it a mean 
trick. They might have thotight of something else. 

Joan : But I can't and I won't go to Aunt Jane's. Good 
heavens, girl, do you know what it means ? 

Berry : Oh, yes! I know what it means well enough. 
Simply this :—You will arrive there in time for tea 
on Friday. You will be expected to kiss the whole 
family, as a start. Then you will make a nourishing 
tea of bread and butter about an eighth of an inch 
thick. After that, you will be expected to sit on the 
most uncomfortable chair in the room, for umpteen H 
hours, with your back as stiff asa poker, and your hands 
folded in your lap, like this. Presently your sweet 
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relation will turn to you with an encouraging smile, 
and say, “ Well, Joan, and how are you getting on ? ? 
Then you will say, ** Oh, top-hole, Aunt.” And your 
Aunt will say faintly, ¢ My dear child, what peculiar 
language!” Then yout Mother will say apologetically, 
“ I am afraid the young people do seem to be getting 
hold of some strange language nowadays, Jane.” And 
you will be so flabbergastéd you won't be able to 
say anything. 

Joan : It won't be quite so bad as that, old girl. 

Berry (beginning to enjoy herself): Oh, yes it will! 
Quite as bad as that, if not worse. Oh! and all the 
while your two cousins will be looking on with a shocked 
and saintly air. ‘Then the grown-ups will begin to 
discuss the scarcity of pork, or the troubles of char- 
women, or something else equally interesting. . And 
so it will go on till Sunday evening. 

Joan (laughing): It does sound rather like Aunt Jane. 
(Suddenly growing serious.) But really, Betty, can’t we 
do anything ? 

Berry: I don't know! Let's think. (Throws herself 
into chair.) E 

Joan : Couldn't I sprain my ankle, or develop rheu- 

matism or something f 

Berry: That’s no go! if They would only stop at home 
with you, and we should be no nearer to getting the 
surprise done than we are now. No! we must think 
of something better than that. 

(Both look as if they are thinking deeply.) 

Berry: Let’s hide until it’s time for your Dad and Mum 
to start, and then they will have to go without you. 

Joan : Idiot! 

Berry (to herself) : No one appreciates my genius ! 

(Silence.) 


e 
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Joan: Couldn’t we do something that would please our 
people so much that they would be only too pleased 
to let you stay with me? 

Berry : That's not a bad notiog, but what could we do? 

Joan: Let's think. 

Berry: What’s the use of me thinking? You only 
squash me when I do get an idea. 

(Joan takës mo notice.) 

Joan (after a few minutes silence) : I don’t know ! 
Berry : Couldn't we make a beautiful cake, and write 
on it in pink icing “ From the repentant sinners ” ? 

Joan : That wouldn’t please them much. 

Berry: It would! Oh do lets. It would be sport. 
Would you like a lovely cake, full of plums, and covered 
with icing, made by your loving daughter, if you were 
grown up ? 

Joan (doubtfully) : Ye-e-es, but— 

Berry : Well, then, so would your Dad and Mum. 
When shall we do it ? 

Joan: Well, every one will be out to-morrow afternoon. 

Berry (briskly): Then that’s all right. Now— 

Joan: The question is, could we do it ? 

Berry : Of course we could. Pye seen Cook do it heaps 
of times. Ó b 

Joan (still rather doubtfully) : Oh, well, then, if you 
think we could do it, that’s all right, but J don’t know 
much about it. 

Berry : Oh, Ill show you. 

(There is the sound of a bell ringing loudly.) 

Joan: Gracious! that must be Mother. Why! it’s 
nearly five. 

Berry: And I said I’d be home by half-past four. 

Joan: Late again ! 

Berry : Good-bye. 

(Exit both right). 
CURTAIN.” 
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d SCENE JI 
(The kitchen in the house of Mr. Ellis. Time: Next 
day.) 

(Enter Joan, left, cargying a large mixing-bowl and 

rolling-pin. She goes to able, centre, on which there ts 

flour, scales, cake tin, etc., etc. She places bowl and rolling- . 

pin on it and arranges other articles.) 

Joan: Let me see: flour, cufrants, plums, sugar, cocoa ; 
yes, I think that’s all. Betty ought to be here any 
minute now. There she is (listens). Yes, that’s Betty. 

(Enter Berry, left.) 

Berry: What cheer, Joanna! Got everything ready ? 
That’s good! Well, I vote we begin right away. 

Joan: All right, what shall we do first ? 

Berry : Wait a minute. I’ve got a cookery book here. 
(Searches in her pocket for some minutes.) Here it is. 

Joan : What a brainy notion ! 

Berry : My dear, I always said I was a hidden genius. 
But you wouldn’t believe me. 

Joan : Jolly well hidden, that’s all I can say ! 

Berry (rolls up ber sleeves in a business-like manner and 
opens book) : Here it is! “A rich cake. 41b. flour— 
weigh that out—4oz. fat—where’s the fat ? 

Joan : I didn’t know yof wanted any. You didn’t say so. 

Berry: Didn't I? I must have forgotten it. 

Joan: Well, I'll go and get some. 

(Exit Joan.) 

Berry (reads from book): Sieve the dry ingredients. 
H’mzm. Let's see, that’s flour, salt, sugar and plums. 
At least I think they're dry. "(Feels sugar.) Ye-e-es, 
I think that’s dry enough. But the plums—(feels 
plums). Well, they’re dry enough outside, but the 
question is—are they dry inside? I really can’t re- 

; member. (Takes raisin and eats it.) Now I must be 
very careful about this (takes another raisin). It would 
never do to make a Mistake over such a little thing as 
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a raisin. (Takes another raisin.) No-o-o-0, 1 don't 
think they are dry. I'd better be sure. (Lakes another 
raisin.) 
(Enter Joan, left). 
Joan (sternly) : Betty ! Yous. eating the raisins ! 
(Berry drops raisin hurriedly and places her hands 
behind her.) 

Berry (guiltily): Oh, nó, Joan! I was er-er—I was 
just seeing if they are dry or not. 

Joan : What for ? 

Berry : You have got to sieve the dry ingredients. 

Joan : You wouldn't sieve raisins, idiot ! They wouldn't 
go through the sieve. 

Berry: Of course they wouldn't! How silly of me. 
I er-er—have you weighed the flour ? 

Joan: Yes, and while you have been stealing the 
plums, I— 

Berry : Joan, do you mean to insinuate that I am a 
thief? (Drawing herself up with great dignity.) 

Joan: Oh, no! While you were borrowing the raisins 
I've weighed the margarine. 

Berry: That’s right. Now we had better get to business. 
Sieve the dry ingredients. Raisins are not dry. (She 
takes sieve, holds it over the bowl, puts in the flour and 
sugar and shakes it violently, spilling a great deal.) 

Joan : Stop ! that’s not right. 

Berry: Yes, it is. 

Joan : No, it is not. 

Berry : Well, that's the way Mary Ann sieves the cinders. 
(Joan gives her a pitying glance, takes the sieve from 
her and sieves the flour in the proper manner.) 

Berry (reading from book): Rub fat thoroughly into 
flour. I almost forget how you do that. Do you know ? 

Joan : Haven't the foggiest notion ! 

Berry: Oh, well, I suppose you do it like this. (She 
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take$ a large piece of fat, covers it with flour, and rubs 
it between the palms of her hands. Repeats this two or 
three times with a determined air.) 

Joan : H’m-m, it Ep ap right. ‘There—that’s done. 

(Joan peays into bowl.) 

Berry : Oh, yes, it is right. 

Joan : Well, it does look a mess. 

Berry: That’s all right. Now what's next (looks at the 
book). Add the sugar. Add the sugar! What sugar ? 
We've added it ! E 

Joan: Never mind. As long as it's in, I don't suppose 
it much matters when you put itin. But I thought it 
looked a bit sticky when you put the fat in. 

Berry: And raisin. Don’t you think we'd better taste 
them first, in case anything's happened to them ? 

Joan: Certainly not! What could have happened to 
them ? If you'd had your way, there wouldn't be 
any to put in now. 

Berry: Oh, all right. But we shall want some water 
presently. Will you fetch some ? 

Joan : No, it's your turn now. 

Berry: All right. 

(Exit Berry, left.) 

Joan: All the same, I fhink perhaps you ought to make 
sure. I'd better taste them. (She takes a small handful, 
and crams them into her mouth.) 

(Enter Berry.) i 

Berry: Here you are. What's the matter? (Looks at 
Joan, who is very red in the face, with ber mouth full.) 

Joan : M-m—nothing. 

Berry : You've been borrowing the raisins! 

Joan : No-o-o, I was just seeing if they had turned sour. 

Berry : Oh! 

(She stares at Joan for some minutes without speaking.) 
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Berry (reading): Add enough water to make ‘a stiff 
dough. (She takes bold of jug.) 

Joan : Wait a minute, you haven’t put in the raisins or 
the currants. (She adds them,) 

Berry: That's right. Now yoğ tell me when to stop. 

Joan (nervously) : Allright, but be careful you don’t put 
in too much. 

(Berry begins te pour very slowly.) 

Joan: Stop !! 

Berry : Why, I’ve only put in about a thimbleful ! 

Joan: I think you had better stop when you think best. 

(Berry begins to pour water in very quickly.) 


Berry: There, I think that will be about enough. Now’ 


for the mixing. I've seen Cook do that with the 
Christmas puddings, heaps of times. (She takes a 
chair, places it near the table, stands on it, and begins to 
stir the mixture with a huge wooden spoon.) 

Berry : You hold the basin while I stir. It seems a bit 
wet. 

Joan : Never mind, it will be all right. 

(Berry gets off chair and lays spoon on it.) 

Berry: What does it say next ? ^ Place in a cake tin 
and bake till done, in a hot oven.” I think it would 
be better if they said pour inte cake tin. 

(They both take bold of basin, and pour mixture into 
tin.) 

Berry : Now, what about the icing ? 

Joan : Do you know how to do it ? 

Berry (doubtfully) : Well, I’ve seen Cook do it. 

Joan (hastily): I don’t think we'd better do it. The 
cake is mess enough as it is. 

Berry (indignantly) : It’s not! 

Joan : Well, anyway, it's getting rather late. Let's go 
and bake it in the gas oven. 

Berry (evidently very much relieved): Right you are! 
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Leaf on, Joan, and PI follow with the cake. (Exit 
Joan.) i 

Berry (eyeing the cake anxiously): It does look rather a 
mess. I don’t like the look of those lumps of fat 
floating about in it. Re I expect cooking will do it 
good. I wonder what it smells like. (She sniffs at it 
and gasps.) Good heavens! What can be the matter 
with it! (She walks out,°holding the cake at arms’ 


length.) 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE III 
(The kitchen at the house of Mr, Ellis. Time: that 
evening.) (Enter Joan.) 

Joan : I feel rather worried about that cake. It’s rather 
burnt and it’s got such a peculiar smell. I wonder if 
that— 

(Enter Berry.) 

Berry: Hulloa! How's the cake ? 

Joan: About the same. Look, I’ve found this label. 
What shall we put on it ? 

Berry; * From the repentant sinners.” 

Joan : No, that sounds as if we had.committed a crime. 

Berry : So we have. Isn't coming in late at night a 
crime ? 

Berry : Of course it's not! No, that wouldn't do. 

Berry: Put “ Wishing you many happy returns of the 
day, and hoping you'll let Betty come to stay.” 

Joan : Many happy returns of what day ? Besides, that 
doesn’t ask them to leave me behind when they go 
to see Aunt Jane. No, we must think of something 
better than that. 

Berry: I think it sounds all right. 

Joan : I don’t. 
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Berry: I know. I've heard people say this heaps of 
times: * With best wishes for your welfare in the 
future.” n 

Joan (laughing) : Well, that wquld be rather applicable. 
But we don't want them tg think there is anything 
wrong with the cake before they taste it. 

Bzrrv: By the way, where is the cake ? 

Joan: I hid it under my bed. Pl go and fetch it. 

(Exit Joan, left.) / 
(Berry wanders round tbe room, and at last seats 
herself on the table.) 

Berry: I shall have to tell her. Oh, dear! Won't she 
beina rage. But still, it wasn't exactly my fault, How 
was I to know— 

(Enter Joan bearing a very burnt flat-looking cake.) 

Joan: Here it is. (She bands the cake to Berry who drops 
it.) There! I thought you’d got it. 

Berry (looking ruefully at the cake): Well, I hadn’t 
(beginning to laugh). I say, it sounded pretty hefty, 
didn’t it ? 

Joan: It's no laughing matter (she stoops and picks the 
cake up). Oh, look! Betty, there is a piece broken off. 

Berry: Gracious! Where? (She looks at the cake.) 
Where's the piece 2. (They both bunt about on the floor.) 
Pve got it. Isn’t it hard! Couldnt we stick it with 
glue ? 

Joan : Of course not ! 

Berry (excitedly) : I know what we could do: we could 
stick it with jam ! 

Joan: Oh, yes! We've got some sticky jam in the 
pantry. (She runs out, left). 

Berry : This has about done it. (Eater Joan with jam.) 

Joan: Here it is. (They stick the cake.) 

Berry: There, that'll be all right. But you'll have to 
hold it. 
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Joan ? Yes, now what shall we»put on the label ? 

Berry (laughing) : “ This is a cake." 

Joan (laughing): Don’t! I vote we don’t have one. 
Let's just say what wá want to when we give it them. 

(There is a violkut ringing at the bell.) 

Joan: That must be Da) and Mum, We must give it 
them now. * ‘ 

Berry : All right, go on then? 

Joan’: No, you take it. 

Berry : No, you are their daughter. 

Joan : "That's not got anything to do with it. It's from 
you just as much as from me. (Betty takes cake very 
gingerly and walks to the door. She stops, and turns 
back.) 

Berry : What shall I say ? 

Joan: Anything. 

Berry : No, you tale it. 

Joan: Oh, dear! What shall I say ? 

Berry : Anything. 

(Joan walks slowly to the door. Stops, turns back.) : 

Joan: Oh, Betty, you take it. ' 

. (Berry reluctantly takes the cake. She sets it down, 
brushes her dress, polishes her shoes on the backs of ber 
stockings, étc., etc. °Then she takes the cake up with 
a determined air, and marches out of the room, JOAN 
goes to door and listens.) 

(Enter Berry hurriedly.) 

Berry : It wasn’t them, Joan ; it was a telegram for you. 

Joan: For me! (She takes it and reads it.) Cheers! 
It’s from Dad, and he says that they have decided not 
to take me after all, and you can stay with me. 

Berry: Hurrah!! (She dances round the room in delight. 
She stops suddenly in front of cake which is on the table.) 
What a good job we didn’t have to give them the 
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Joan: Yes, wasn't it! ISay, I didn't like to tell you at 
first, but that stuff I got for margarine was not mar- 
garine at all, but some new kind of metal polish mother 
has got hold of. e 

Berry: Well, to tell you the To that water that you 
told me to fetch was not water at all, although I thought 
it was. I got it from thescullery table, and I happened 
to smell the jug when we were putting the things away, 
and it had a most weird smell. I think it was that 
patent medicine of Mary Ann’s. A. J. (14. 


CURTAIN. 


The following “sketch” will serve to illustrate the 
argument which we put forth in the preceding chapter. 


It was written in the days when every one who could 
get a piece of ground was busily engaged in working 
on his allotment. There had been some discussion 
in class as to subjects for composition, and in accordance 
with our usual plan, we had hit upon our central idea— 
* Allotments "—and chad made & list of various topics, 
which arose out of our discussion, as suggestions for 
free composition. This sketch was one of the results, 
It is written in what we at school call derisively 

* pantomime metre," and is perhaps a little, slangy. 
The plot, too, if there be one, is somewhat elusive, But, 
on the whole, the sketch is not a discreditable performance 
for a schoolboy in the circumstances in which it was 
written. We select it asa “first attempt,” and as an 
example of the kind of surprise a teacher of composition 
gets when he allows his pupils free rein. The author 
of the sketch, needless to say, was a Boy Scout. 
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VERY NEARLY 
CHARACTERS: 


Mr, and Mrs. Jonss, ho are now growing potatoes in 
the garden and in ofer ways doing their bit. 

Seep Poraro MERCHANT, oxmerly an agent of the F.I.D. 
Insurance Company. E 

Pror Mzncnawr, who bas sold Mm. Jones an allotment. 

Two Boy Scours, also selling seed potatoes. 


SCENE I 
Room. Enter Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


Mr. Jones: My dear, I’ve had some luck to-day. 

Mrs. Jones: You say so? Tell me what, I pray. 
Mm. Jones: Ive bought a plot of land out yonder, 
Where in old times we used to wander 

Along an asphalt pathway wide, 

With sloping fields on either side : 

There, selling for the merest murmur, 

I saw a piece of terra firma. 

The chap who owned jt, being willing, 

I bought that plot for just one shilling. 

It now remains to dig it up ; 

Pll go to-morrow with the pup. 

Mrs. Jones: But when that's done, Pd like to know 
What in it you expect to grow? 

Mr. Jones: Why, when I’ve heaved up all the turphies, 
Pll set that piece of land with murphies. 

I met a dealer on the way 

Who has some Scotch to sell to-day. 

Mrs. Jones (throwing up ber hands, quite shocked) : 
My dear, but what about your vow, 

You swore you’d be teetotal now. 
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Mr. Jones: Ha! ha! Is.that what you were thinking, 
That I was going to take to drinking ? 
No, I refer to seed potato ; 
As said the wise and ancient Plato 
When taxed with having said, "mid sighs, 
“ Their heads do grow from i their eyes.” 
Mrs. Jones: Well, have yo? bought this fellow’s seed ? 
I told him to call round dt eight. 
(4 knock is beard at the door.) 
Mr. Jones: No, as I thought "twas getting late. 
Mrs. Jones: That’shim. l'lgoandlethim in. (Exit) 
Mr. Jones (chuckling over bis purchase): A shilling! 
Why, it makes me grin. 
- Mns. Jones (re-enters) : My dearest John, you did not say 
Who was the man you met to-day. 
A Scout has called with seed to sell. 
Mr. Jones: A Scout? "Tis not the same, but, well, 
We'll ask him in. How do they know 
Of what we want? 
Scour (saluting) : Good evening, sir; I’ve called to see 
If, now the summer soon will be 
Upon us, you would like to get 
Some good first-year Scotch seed to set. 
The price, I fear, is-rather higher 
Than some, but then to every buyer 
.Pll guarantee a crop of spuds 
Which no one could in truth call duds. 
Mr. Jones: My boy, when I require the help 
Of Scouts (a knock is heard)—Hullo!—(then to dog) 
Lie down you whelp! 
(Mrs. Jones goes to the door.) 
This is the man I told to call ; 
Come in sir; walk right through the hall. 
We have decided, sir, to take 
Your offer after all. 
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Poravo Mrrcuant: Then shake! (Polds out his band.) 


You're wise, sir. Them there spuds of late 
Are worth twice bx asks yer, straight ; 
T'll dump ’em down jus$ on your plot. 


That do? 
Mr. Jones: Right oh! My hat you've got. 


S 


SCENE’ II 


A field. Two Scouts leaning against an old shed. 
First Scour: Who is the chap that sold that ground ? 
Secon Scour: Can’t say; but I've been nosing round 
A.bit. At any rate, it's dear. 

First Scour (perplexed): A shilling, man; it's not 
quite clear. 

Seconp Scour: Ha, ha! it wasn't his to sell. 

They swindle poor old Jones pell-mell. 

(Mr. Jones crosses stage and stops on hearing bis name.) 

Mr. Jones: What's that, what's that? My name, 
I vow! 

First Scour: We were remarking, sir, just now, 

That that fine piece of land you bought 

Was not for sale. 

Mr. Jones (confused) :'oBut what,about—— 

Sgconp Scour (excitedly): Here come the swindlers 
both, Get out 

Behind this shed. I have no fear 

But, listening quietly, we'll hear 

Some proof of what I just now said. 

(Ente? the Porwro and Pror Mercuants, singing.) 
Born Mercnants: If he warn’t the only fool in the 

world 


And we were the only boys, 
Nothing else would matter in the world to-day, 


We should go on swindling in the same old way, 
> xo 
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A garden of Eden just made for two, 

With nothing to mar our joys. 

Poraro M.: Ha, ha! I’ve got the luck to-day. 

To-morrow, Jones is going td pay. 

Pve put the murphies on his eld ; 

I hope he gets a nice fat mela 

Pror M.: Sh! Not so lovà* 

Poraro M.: Oh, its alright ; 

- "There's not a single soul in sight. 

Well, so long, then, until to-morrow: 

Pror M.: For good or evil, joy or sorrow— 
(Exit and curtain.) 


SCENE III 


Room. Mr. and Mrs. Jones and one Scour. 
Mrs. Jones : Why, just to think you would have paid him 
If these two boys had not waylaid him. 
Mm. Jones: It’s time he came. 
Scout (looking at wrist watch): Another minute. 
Mr. Jones: And then it’s me that will begin it. 

(A knock is beard.) 
Ah, there’s a knock ; that’s him, I’m sure. 
He’ll find the world’s one fool «the more. 

(Enter Porato MERCHANT.) 
Poraro M.: Good even, sir. You’ve seen the taties ? 
You will agree they're reg’lar weighties. 
Mr. Joxzs: My dear sir, as I have no plot 
Of land for cultivation, what 
Is it to which you are referring ? 
I fear you are most sadly erring 
In coming here. You'd better go | 
And ask the chap who owns the show. 
I quite deserve to lose my shilling, 
But as for spuds, I am not willing 
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To büy the rotten stuff you've downed 
On some one else's piece of ground. 
Get out! c 
(Poraro MzncuawT dishppears, followed by Mr. Jowss? 
box). 

(Enter the otis Scout.) 
Scour: Hooray! we've still^a good plot left 
For sale, and, by the use of deft 
Persuasion, I have saved the seed. 
Mr. Jonss: Bravo! you've saved me paying dearly ; 
They didn't quite, but VERY NEARLY. 

W. C. S. (15). 
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HE test of successful teaching in composition 
| is the power of the fupils to produce original 
work; and the m/w powerful stimulus to 

this end is the school magazine. 

Every school should have its own magazine, and it 
should be the ambition of every boy and girl to write 
something that will be good enough to find a place 
in its pages. Even in these days of high costs for paper 
and printing there is no reason why every school should 
not have its magazine, in which school news can be 
recorded, and the best literary efforts of pupils given 
publicity. 

THE CLASS MAGAZINE 

In this, as in all new projects, it is wise for us to feel 
our way carefully. 

Instead of launching out boldly with a printed school 
magazine, we can begin by founding a “ class magazine ” 
for senior pupils. At first there will be only one copy, 
which will be passed from hand to hand until everybody 
in the class has read,it. It should be clearly written, 
preferably in “ script ” handwriting, upon fairly tough 
paper, which will stand the wear and tear of a long pil- 
grimage through many hands. 

What should such a magazine contain? First and 


foremost it should contain “class news.” ‘This may. 


consist of class records in school and in games, of personal 


notes dealing with individual achievements, and of witty 


paragraphs l $, ev z 
eccentrics” are cleverly pilloried in kindly fashion. 
The last will be highly popular, especially if the sly 
references to various pupils are productive of genuine 
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fun. “Tittle-tattle and spiteful allusions will, of course, 
be utterly banned. 

Secondly, there should be a good deal of original literary 
matter—the best poems? stories, and articles on matters 
of general interest. All these should be the unaided 
work of the pupils. Thee may be illustrations, too— 
indeed, there should be, Din every class there are one 
or two pupils who are clever with pen or pencil, and their 
services should be enlisted on behalf of the class magazine. 

At first the class magazine must be edited by the teacher. 
But this will not be necessary for long; the time will 
soon arrive when the teacher can entrust the general 
editorship of the magazine to some’ boy or girl who has 
special qualifications for the work. The ideal condition 
in any school magazine is that in which the complete 
production of the magazine is in the hands of the pupils, 
and in which the teacher has no reason for interference 
of any kind, except that occasionally he may contribute 
to it “ by special request ” of the editor. The magazine 
should be run by the pupils for the pupils, and not by 
the teacher for his own purposes. 

When the magazine has become an established success 
—and this is almost invariably the case—copies may 
be hektographed or cytlostyled, co that each member 
of the class may possess a magazine of his own. There 
should be some small charge—say, one penny per copy. 
This has a double advantage; it not only pays for the 
paper and so forth, but it adds to the value of the 
magazine; for children, like their elders, tend to value 
a thing’ which definitely “ costs something.” 


iu- MAGAZINES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
Nor is all this possible only in senior classes. ‘Every 
class can produce its own magazine, if only the teacher 
will supply the necessary initial stimulus. 
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We have before us an illustrated magazine which was 
produced by the pupils of a well-known “ infants’ school.” 
To one accustomed to the teaching of older children 
this little magazine would sm a really marvellous 
production. It contained a large number of little 
drawings and colour sketchesfone or two little stories, 
and even a little original péem. There was only one 
copy, which, presumably,?was handed round the class 
until all had seen it. 

If this can be done by little people, the production of 
a magazine for every class in the school is certainly 
within the range of practical possibility, even if it consists 
merely of a collection of the best work done in composition 
during the term. 

How often should such magazines be issued ? Once 
a term will be found often enough as a rule, for the col- 
lection of matter and the preparation of the magazine 
take considerable time if they are done by the pupils 
as it should be. When the magazine has become a class 
institution there may be a demand for more frequent 
issues say once a month in senior classes. 

An attractive form of magazine for little people may 
be made by asking children to bring to school the most 
interesting pictures they can find. The teacher pastes 
all these into a brown-paper book, and asks the best pupils 
to write or tell a little story about each picture. These 
stories the teacher prints clearly on sheets to be pasted 
opposite the pictures to which the stories respectively 
refer. In any case the picture magazine will provide 
a number of interesting topics for oral composition or 
conversation lessons. But this plan is to be regarded 
only as a beginning, and as a step towards the production 
of a magazine which consists entirely of the pupils’ own 
work. 
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o THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 
The class magazine itself is but a step towards the 
school magazine, the production of which every school 
should set before itself X an ideal to be speedily realized. 
The school magazine necessarily has a much wider scope 
than the class magazine.) Where the latter is merely 
parochial,” the formar should. be universal—so far 
as school life is concerned. ?But the character of its 
contents should, generally speaking, be very similar to 
that of the class magazine. It should contain the chief 
school news—school successes in scholarship and games, 
news of former pupils, and a summary of school progress 
and records during the term. But this should be supple- 
mentary to the magazine proper, which is necessarily 
of a literary character, and consists of articles, poems, 
and stories by the best writers in the school. A school 
magazine consisting solely of records of successes in 
sport and in examinations is a very dull thing indeed— 
valued to a certain extent by pupils as a printed record of 
school affairs, but not as an interesting magazine to 
be read and re-read and afterwards carefully preserved. 
To produce hektographed or cyclostyled copies of the 
school magazine for a large school is a task to be faced 
only by confirmed optimists, Some teachers may be 
luckier than others, and manage, by dint of patience and 
industry, to get it all done. For our part, we have found 
that the hektograph goes wrong at a critical moment, 
or that the cyclostyle breaks down when the “ printing ” 
process is but half completed, It is far better in every 
way to have the magazine printed by a local printer. 
Printing costs money. The cost will naturally be 
met by fixing a charge for every copy of the magazine. 
This means that we must be assured of a safe circulation. 
and to that end we secure a promise from every pupil 
that he or she will become a regular subscriber. This 
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can well be done at morning assembly, when the‘ head 
teacher can lay the project before the whole school and 
invite discussion and suggestiops. A show of hands 
can then be taken as a definite a on the part 
of pupils to buy at least one copy. 

Besides the ordinary circyfation within the school, 
there should be a further circ»Zatlon outside it. Old pupils 
are usually very eager to Wave news of their old school, 
and the school magazine is the very best possible means 
of providing it, especially if it has an “ old boys’ " section. 
Parents, too, will frequently buy extra copies, especially: 
if the magazine contains good work written by their 
own children. Indeed, it is nearly safe to say that a 
school which is taking the place it should do in its own 
neighbourhood can count upon a circulation’ for its 
magazine double that of the number of pupils on the 
school. books. 


THE EDITOR'S WORK 


At first, as in the case of the class magazine, it will be 
advisable for the editorship of the school magazine to be 
in the hands of a member of the staff. Indeed, in some 
schools there may be good reasons why it should per- 
manently be so; butein this case he should be assisted 
by a kind of editorial board consisting of a few pupils 
duly elected by their fellows for this purpose. 

Whether the editor be pupil or teacher, his task is not 
a sinecure. He must read a great many manuscripts 
before he finds one good enough for his purpose, and, 
what is perhaps more difficult still, he must ensure a 
regular flow of literary contributions if he wishes to 
keep his magazine “alive.” i 

Teachers of composition: throughout the school can 
be of considerable assistance, and their enthusiastic co- 
operation should always be sought. They will. know 
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whicl pupils are likely contributors, and can suggest 
to them the kind of production which is likely to Mind 
favour with the editorgof the magazine. It frequently 
happens, too, that pups produce in their ordinary class 
compositions work of sufficient merit to be eligible for 
acceptance by the magaglge. Such exercises they will 
naturally bring to the edftoxs notice. 

‘The editor, too, must act as censor, It will sometimes 
happen that personal paragraphs and similar matter 
contain references which are none too happily and none 
too kindly expressed. Such he will ruthlessly delete. 
Jokes at the expense of members of the staff must, as 
a rule, be cut out, however clever they may be. 

The magazine should have balance. The news 
matter must not outweigh the literary matter, verse 
must not overbalance prose, and so forth. To avoid 
any unfortunate lack of balance, the editor must plan his 
magazine carefully, and see that it is complete before 
it is sent to the printer. 

The finance of the magazine is usually controlled by 
a magazine committee on which the staff is strongly 
represented. The secretary, usually a member of the 


staff, is responsible for all the accounts. 
E ^ 


THE VALUE OF THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE 
Apart from its value as an incentive to good and 
original work in composition, the school magazine soon 
becomes an important influence in the social life of the 
school. 

Children, as a rule, do not say very much at home about 
what goes on at school; or, if they do, they frequently 
give very garbled accounts of it. The magazine does 
much to remedy all this. It is a trustworthy link between 
school and home, between teacher and parent, as well 
as a unifying influence within the school itself. It helps 
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to develop among the püpils a proper pride in their 
school and a right jealousy of its honour and reputation. 

Magazine exchanges should je arranged with other 
schools. Friendly rivalry will arise among the various 
schools, not only in sport a scholarship, but in the 
production of the best type'ofmagazine. The magazine 
then helps to link school yZth school, and tends toward 


the unification of the local education system through 
the interests of the pupils themselves. 
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